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THE PILGRIMS AT LEYDEN. 


I nave visited Leyden several times for the 
purpose of looking over the early records of 
that temporary abode of the founders of New Eng- 
land with a view of gleaning further information 
in relation to their residence in Holland. In 
prosecuting these researches I have beeu kindly 
assisted by W. J. C. Rammelman Elsevir, Esq.,— 
a lineal descendant of the celebrated printer of 
that name, and a gentleman of great intelligence 
and private worth, who is the keeper of the ar- 
chives of the city, and by Mr. M. Keyser, a resi- 
dent of Leyden. Thus aided, I have been able to 
recover some few facts in the personal history of 
the pilgrims and forefathers in Holland, which 
cannot be otherwise than interesting to their de- 
scendants, as well as historically valuable to all 
who would inform themselves of the condition 
of the life of those who led the mighty movement 
of New England Colonization. There is no fact, 
however slight, relating to them which may not 
throw light upon some side or other of that 
movement, or serve to correct misapprehensions 
or wrong inferences which many writers are 
very apt to draw from other facts. Thus, Mr. 
Hunter, in his ‘Collections concerning the 
founders of New Plymouth,” says (p. 115) that 
Dorothy May, the first wife of William Brad- 
ford, was probably a daughter of a Mrs. May, a 
member of Johnson’s Separatist church of Am- 
sterdam, who is spoken of not very respectfully 
by Ephraim Pagitt in his Heresiography.” Why 
Mr. Hunter should have gone out of his way to 
make a fling at Dorothy May, I know not, unless 
it was to make a more striking comparison with 
Alice Southworth, the second wife; but this is 
certain, that his remark is altogether gratuitous 
and unfounded, as she and her parents were resi- 
dents of Leyden. . 

In addition to the personal details which are 
now given, I have been enabled to discover the 
precise residence of the minister, John Robinson, 
where the meetings of his congregation were 
probably held. The deed, or transpoort brief, 
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of the property was found entered in one of the 
volumes at the Stadhuis, and with some other 
particulars in regard to Robinson, will be the 
subject of another paper for your magazine. 
Some matter in relation to Elder Brewster may 
form a third, which with the others, I venture 
to believe, will be deemed suitable for publica- 
tion in your valuable repository. Hi. C. M. 
Tue Haacue, June 1, 1859. 


No. 1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS, FROM THE RECORDS AT LEYDEN. 


The first record to which we will direct 
attention is that of the marriages registered 
at the Stadhuis, or City Hall, of persons 
not in communion with the Datch Reformed 
Church. Itis not always easy to distinguish 
Robinson’s congregation, for there are many 
marriages recorded of English who were 
members of another congregation of dis- 
senters, who had come from England to Leyden, 
and were more numerous than the others. In 
fact, one of the difficulties which explorers of 
the past history are subject to still, is the con- 
tinual confounding of the two congregations. 
Another difficulty in the record is the orthogra- 
phy in which the names are given. The regis- 
ter or clerk spelt them according to his own 
ear, and the powers of the Dutch alphabet. The 
consequence is, that there is hardly a name, 
either of a person or place, of English de- 
rivation, correctly spelt. Still, in most of the 
cases, the English name shines through the 
Dutch covering sufficiently distinct. In those 
cases in which we have not been able to recog- 
nize it, we give the orthography as it is in the 
record and in italics. 

The minute of each marriage is very full, 
giving, as it were, a succinct history of the pre- 
vious condition in life of both parties. It fur- 
nishes the date of the first publication of the 
bans and of the marriage, the names of the par- 
ties to the ceremony, the occupation of the 
bridegroom, the places of birth of both, their 
previous condition as to marriage, whether wid- 
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owed or not, and, if widowed, the name of the 


deceased, and is accompanied by the names of 
two or three friends on each side to prove their 
identity. The names which occur of the pil- 
grims are not very numerous, though there is a 
goodly number of them, and some of the most 
distinguished. For convenience we will take 
them up in the order of the arrival of the ships 
in America. 

I. Those who came over in 1620 in the May- 
Slower. 

(1.) “1611, October 4, November 4.—Drcory 
Prisst, of London, in England, accompanied by 
William Lysle and Samuel Fuller, as witnesses, 
with 

Saran Vincent, of London, widow of John 
Vincent, accompanied by Jane Diggens and 
Rosamond Jepson, as witnesses.” 

Degory Priest died in the general sickness 
which carried off so many of the first comers, 
shortly after his arrival in America. His wife 
did not accompany him in the Mayflower. It 
appears, by a subsequent minute in this record, 
that she married again on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1621, with Goddard Godbdert, and is there 
called “Sarah Allerton, widow of Degory Priest.” 
She was probably related to Isaac Allerton, as 
we find the marriage of the latter on the same 
day as hers with Degory Priest, as follows: 

(2.) “1611. October 4, November 4.—Isaao 
ALLERTON, young man (that is having never 
been married before), of London, in England, 
accompanied by Edward Southworth, Richard 
—" and Ranulph Tickens, as witnesses, 
wit 

Mary Norris, maid, of Newbury in England, 
accompanied by Anna Fuller and Dillen Car- 
penter, as witnesses.” 

Isaac Allerton, who upon the death of John 
Carver, the first governor of the colony, was 
chosen assistant, was, as we learn from another 
record, a tailor. 

(3.) “1612. January 27, February 1.—Wn- 
1AM Wuitk, wool-carder, young man, of Eng- 
land, accompanied by William Jepson and Sam- 
uel Fuller, with 

Awwna Futter, maid, of England, accompanied 
by Rosamond Jepson and Sarah Priest.” 

William White died shortly after reaching 
America, and his widow became the second 
wife of Edward Winslow, whose first marriage 
we find in our record. 

(4.) “©1613. March 15, April 80.—Samvet Fot- 
LER, say (silk) maker, of London, in England, 
widower of Elsie Glascock, accompanied by Al- 
exander Carpenter, William Hoyt, his brother- 
— Roger Wilson, .and Edward Southworth 
with 


Aces Carpenter, maid, of Wrentham, in 
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England, accompanied by Agnes White, and 
Alice Carpenter, her sister.” 

Samuel Fuller was the future physician of the 
colony. Agnes, his wife by this marriage, did 
not live long, and he married, as we will pre- 
sently see, his third wife in Leyden. Alice 
Carpenter became the second wife of Governor 
Bradford. She came to America a widow. 

(5.) “1613. November 8, November 30.—WI1z- 
L1AM BrapForp, fustian maker, young man, of 
Austerfield, in England, with 

Dororuy May, of Witzbuts, in England. 
not identified, but presents a certificate.” 

Dorothy May was drowned on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1620, in Cape Cod harbour. Her father 
is mentioned by Roger White in a letter from 
Leyden to Governor Bradford, in 1625. 

(6.) “ November 30, December 21.—Mosgs 
Freroner, smith, of England, widower of Maria 
Evans, accompanied by William Lysle and Wil- 
liam Bradford, with 

Saran Dryesy, also of England, widow of 
William Dingby, accompanied by Sarah Priest 
and Margaret Savery.” 

Moses Fletcher died in the general sickness. 
His name is spelt in the record * Moyses Flet- 
jear.” The diphthongs ch and sh are unpro- 
nounceable by a Hollander. 

(7.) “1617. May 12, May 27.—Samve Fouter, 
saymaker, of England, widower of Anna Car- 
penter, accompanied by Samuel Lee, his future 
brother-in-law, with 

Briveer Lee, maid, of England, accompanied 
by Joos Lee, her mother.” 

The last one of the company of the Mayflower 
is not the least distinguished. 

(8.) “1618. April 27, May 16.—Epwarp 
Wixstow, printer, young man, of London, in 
England, accompanied by Jonathan Williams 
and Isaac Allerton, with 

Exizasetn Barker, maid, from Chatsuwm 
(Chester?) in England, accompanied by Jane 
Phesel, her niece, and Mary Allerton.” 

Il. Those who came over in 1621, in the For- 
tune. 

The first of these is William Bassett. His 
bans were published first with Mary Butler, on 
the 19th of March, 1611, but she died before the 
third publication. He soon found, however, 
another bride. 

(9.) “1611. July 29, August 13.—WiuaMm 
Bassett, Englishman, widower of Cecil Lecht, 
accompanied by Roger Wilson and Edward God- 
dard, with 

Marearet Otpnam, maid, from England, ac- 
companied by Wybran Pautes and Elizabeth 
Neal.” 

In the division of the lands by the General 
Court of the Oolony, on the 22d of May, 1627, 
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the name of the wife of William Bassett is given 
Elizabeth Bassett, as there are two of that name 
mentioned in his family. 

(10.) “©1617. May 19, June 3.—Roserr Cusn- 
MAN, wool carder, of Canterbury, in England, 
widower of Sarah Cushman, accompanied by 
John Kebel, with 

Mary Curncetton (Singleton?) of Sandwich, 
widow of Thomas Chingelton, accompanied by 
Catharine Carver, (wife of John Carver.”) 

The name of Cushman is spelt Coetsman. 

III. hose who came over in 1623, in the Ann 
and Little James. 

(11.) ©1612. July 6, July 23.—Grorer Mor- 
Ton, Englishman, of York, in England, merchant, 
accompanied by Thomas Morton his brother, 
and Roger Wilson, with” 

(The record imperfect.) 

(12.) “ 1614. Sept. 5. November 1.—Jonn 
JENNE, young man, brewer’s-man, of Norwich, 
in England, living in Rotterdam, accompanied 
by Roger Wilson, with 

Saran Carey, maid, of Moncksoon, in Eng- 
land, accompanied by Joanna Lyons.” 

The last of the fore-fathers, whom we have 
been enabled to discover in this list, is Stephen 
Tracy. 

(13.) “1620. Dec. 18. 1621. Jan’y. 2.—Sre- 
PHEN Tracy, say-maker, young man, from Eng- 
land, accompanied by Anthony Clemens, with 

Trirasa Le maid, of England, accom- 
panied by Pruce Jennings.” 

There were some who came to America after- 
wards, but they are not reckoned among the first 
comers. The only one of them, however, whom 
we have been enabled to discover, is Richard 
Masterson, who was of the number who in 1625, 
addressed a letter to Bradford and Brewster. 

(14.) 1619. November 8, November 26.— 


R10HARD Masrerson, wool-carder, young man, of | 


Sandwich, in England, accompanied by William 
Talbot and John Ellis, his brother-in-law, with 

Mary Goopatt, maid, of Leicester, in Eng- 
land, accompanied by Elizabeth ibbel and 
Mary Finch.” 

There are others of Robinson’s congregation 
in this record, who did not emigrate to America, 
as we may judge from the names of the wit- 
nesses. Thus William Brewster is given as a 
witness on behalf of William Pautes, fustian- 
maker, from near Dover, on his marriage with 
Wybra Wauson, maid, on the 4th December, 
1610; on behalf of Raynulph Tickens, young 
man, of London, with Jane White, maid, of 
Bebel, on the lith of April, 1611; and for 
William Buekrum, block-maker, young man, of 
Ipswich, with Elizabeth Neal, maid, of Scrooby, 
on the 17th of December, 1611. 


William Bradford is in the same manner wit- | 
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ness at the marriage of Henry Crullins, bomba- 
zine worker, widower, of England, residing at 
Amsterdam, with Dorothy Pettinger, maid, of 
Moortel, on the 20th of November, 1613; and 
John Carver appears in the same capacity on 
behalf of John Gillies, merchant, of Essex, 
widower of Elizabeth Petting, on his marriage 
with Rose Lysle, maid, of Yarmouth, on the 
23d of March, 1617. 

We will conclude this paper with some ex- 
tracts from the book of admissions to the right 
of citizens or freemen of Leyden. The number 
of pilgrims who obtained this privilege was 
only three, as follows: 

(1). “1612. March 30.—William Bradford, 
Englishman, admitted upon the proof and secu- 
rity of Roger Wilson and William Lysle.” 

(2.) ** 1614. Feb’y 7.—Isaac Allerton, English- 
man, of London, admitted upon the proof and 
security of Roger Wilson and Henry Wood.” 

(3.) 1615. Nov. 16.—Degory Priest, hatter, 
of England, admitted upon the proof and secu- 
rity of Roger Wilson, say-draper, and Isaac Al- 
lerton, tailor.” 


ABDUCTION OF CHAUNCEY JUDD. 


Tuovuen the pen of the faithful historian has 
time and again traced out the “glorious deeds 
and cheerless days” of our immortal ancestors; 
recorded those trials which, like the midnight 
darkness, hovered o’er them; the storms of dis- 
appointment, despair, and death that howled 


| over the sea of their fortunes, and the victories 


they so nobly and so gloriously won—there are 
yet many names, exploits and sufferings, flow- 
ing from and connected with our country’s 
revolution, that need only that recital they 
justly deserve, to win and excite the gratitude, 
and add new lustre to the patriotism of every 
American. The times were truly calculated 
“seven times” to try the iron of the human soul; 
every freeman having not only to brave the con- 
flict of the battle-field in opposition to well-reg- 
ulated and disciplined armies, but the warmth 
of party faction, the secret, bold, and merciless 
acts of the Tories, made it also necessary, that 
every house should become a fortress. Almost 
every town in the New England States, repeated- 
ly became the scene of plunder, fire, or assassina- 
tion; and if the hardilhood and undaunted brav- 
ery of our fathers had ever shown conspicuous 
on the field of mortal strife, they proved them- 
selves no less worthy of that immortal character, 
in many of these uncertain, yet common, trans- 
actions of the times. I say common, for those 
who have any idea of the warmth of the Tory 
spirit in those days, the treachery, deceit, and 
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cunning which they used; appearing in the day- 
time as the friends of Freedom, yet spending eve- 
ry night in harassing her brave sons,sometimes by 
imprisoning them in caves in the bleak moun- 
tains, at others by setting fire to their dwellings 
and barns, can weil imagine such they must have 
been; and when we reflect upon the zealous and 
oo spirit which continually blazed in the 

earts of the Whigs, esteeming at all times the 
Tory as no better than an out law and far worse 
than an open enemy, can easily perceive that their 
own conduct greatly increased and sustained 
these local antipathies and skirmishes. It was 
from the influence of these, that the subject of 
the following narrative originated. 

In the year 1778, when the British held pos- 
session of Long Island, and were pushing the 
war with vigor in the Middle States, they were 
met at every point with equal courage and en- 
ergy, though with a force vastly unequal. Con- 
necticut, lying nearly contiguous to the Island, 
suffered greatly from the operations of the war, 
both by fire and sword, in the massacre at Gro- 
ton, and the burning of New-London, Fairfield, 
Norwalk and Danbury. This wanton barbarity 
was sensibly felt throughout the State, and was 
the source of heart-rending distress. Connecti- 
cut also suffered much from the marauding Tory 
party, who were in every nook and corner, 
prowling about in quest of plunder, robbing the 
inhabitants of their hard-earned and scanty sup- 
plies—carrying off cattle and other property to 
the Island for the use of the Regulars, as they 
were called. 

Notwithstanding these troubles, and the un- 
certain issue of the war, the youth were not the 
least intimidsted, nor did they deprive them- 
selves of social enjoyment. Beauty never loses 
its charms, and the youthful mind is seldom de- 
prived of its vivacity. 

On a Sabbath evening, in the autumn of this 
year, Cuauncey Jupp, of Naugatuck, New Ha- 
ven County, Connecticut, then a stripling, at the 
age of fourteen, for the first time assumed the 
character of beau, to pay his addresses to a 
young lady by the name of Webb, by whom he 
was cordially received, and politely entertained. 
The hours passed by unheeded, whilst they were 
enjoying their social chit-chat; and before 
Chauncey thought of returning home, the even- 
ing was far advanced. The place of his visit was 
less than two miles from his paternal mansion. 
He took. leave of the fair damsel, and crossed 
the field in the direction of his father’s house, 
ruminating on the propitiousness of his better 
star, and thankful that he had now broke the 
ice, and had in a measure overcome that bash- 
fulness and timidity so natural to young men on 
their first introduction into society—and looking 
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forward to the future with prospects fair and 
promising. 

But how vain and illusive are our anticipa- 
tions of happiness. On entering the road he 
was met by a band of Tories, who had been out 
on a plundering expedition. This meeting was 
unfortunate for both parties. Chauncey, how- 
ever, mistrusted no evil. To let him pass, woulé 
inevitably lead to their detection, the Tories 
therefore determined to take him into custody. 
They had that night robbed a store in Wood- 
bridge, about ten miles distant, belonging to Eb- 
enezer Dayton. The party consisted of one 
Irishman, who served as Captain, Cady, Catlin, 
Scott, N. H. and M. Wooster, and others, all, 
save the Irishman, neighbors to his father, and 
well-known to Chauncey, though they were not 
then recognized by him, owing to the darkness 
of the night. His first impressions were that 
they were soldiers returning from the army, and 
that they took this method to try his spunk; 
and expected to be released when morning 
reappeared. The party pursued their journey 
until they came to the residence of Joe Gunn, a 
peaceable Tory, who refused them admittance 
into his house, but furnished them with refresh- 
ments, and permitted them to sleep in his barn. 

The morning came, and instead of releasing 
Chauncey, they took him into an adjoining 
meadow, with the determination to take his 
life, and cast his body into a brook near by, and 
thus rid themselves of further trouble with him. 
Two of the party, however, Scott and Cady, 
boldly interfered in his behalf, and remonstrated 
against their cruel designs against the innocent son 
ofaneighbor. This was a critical time with Chaun- 
cey, and how different his situation from what 
he had anticipated. He now found himself in 
the hands of a desperate band of ruffians. He 
wept, he pleaded for mercy and for life; and his 
two friends persisted in their determination to 
shield him from harm. The party at length 
removed to the residence of D. Wooster, where 
the unfeeling captain again determined to take 
the life of the unfortunate Chauncey. A Bible 
was put into his hands; and he was bid to pre- 
pare for death. Under such circumstances, torn 
from all he held dear on earth, where could he 
look for comfort and consolation but to the 
AUTHOR OF ALL Goop. And inthe agony of his 
soul, with overwhelming feelings of despair, he 
lifted his soul to heaven, and in anguish of spirit 
cried, ‘ O thou that saved Joseph from the hands 
of his enemies and cruel brethren, appear in my 
behalf and save me from the hands of these cruel 
and blood-thirsty men. Is there no friend to in- 
terfere and give counsel, no voice to soothe the 
afflicted in the hour of distress? no harm to save 
from destruction? O my father, could you know 
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the situation of your son, how quick would you 
fly to his rescue!” While he was thus bemoan- 
ing his fate, the unfeeling captain was again 
diverted from his purpose by the shrieks and 
cries of the fair members of the Wooster fam- 
ily, who appeared and remonstrated against the 
shedding of innocent blood ; and resolved, if the 
gang did not shrink from their unhallowed pur- 
pose, that they would become informers against 
them. This greatly displeased the captain, but 
he dared not push matters to extremities, lest 
he should incur female displeasure. 

This was the second day of Chauncey’s ab- 
duction; and the designs of the party against 
him being again frustrated, they fled to the 
woods for protection until an opportunity offer- 
ed for their retreat to Long Island. 

By this time the whole country was alarmed, 
and the inhabitants rallied at all points in search 
of the robbers, and endeavored to prevent their 
escape to the Island, knowing that they would 
flee to the British for protection. It would 
perhaps be proper here to state, that almost 
every species of crime, even robbery and mur- 
der, were at that time countenanced by the 
opposition. 

The gang saw the storm gathering thick around 
them, and their situation becoming every day 
more alarming. The captain still wishing to rid 
the party of their captive, who every day be- 
came more and more burdensome to them, was 
watching an opportunity privately to dispatch 
him; but the intrepid Cady would always en- 
deavor to throw himself in the way, whenever 
he saw the deadly musket levelled at Chaun- 
cey’s breast, which was several times at- 
tempted. 

After the anxieties of this day were ended, 
they relinquished the idea of taking Chauncey’s 
life, as it was evident that their own lives were 
in jeopardy; and they found it necessary to use 
every exertion to escape to the Island lest they 
should be surprised, taken, and executed with- 
our mercy. 

In the meantime, the depredations committed 
upon the store in Woodbridge, had been noised 
abroad; and some small articles dropped by the 
plunderers in their flight, discovered the course 
they had taken. Suspicion immediately rested 
upon the Tories who resided in a place called 
Gunntown, about two miles from the residence 
of Chauncey’s father. 

By this time the citizens became alarmed at 
Chauncey’s absence, as nothing had been seen 
of him after he left the young woman at Mr. 
Webb’s. Diligent search was made for the 
young man and the robbers. No trace, how- 
ever, of their lurking-place was discovered for 
several days. The atHicted family were thrown 
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into the greatest consternation and distress; and 
imagination had so worked upon their minds, 
that they fancied a thousand things concerning 
their lost son. Who can imagine the tender 
solicitude of a parent for her offspring and re- 
frain from dropping a sympathizing tear for the 
mother of the unfortunate Chauncey. 

This affair took place at a time when every 
prospect was dark and gloomy; when priva- 
tions and troubles were increasing on every 
side, and when the prospects for gaining our in- 
dependence hung as it were upon a hair. As the 
Whigs and Tories were ever hostile to each 
other, no information could be obtained from 
the latter in relation to the abduction; which 
served to strengthen suspicion against them. 

After a considerable length of time, intelli- 
gence was by accident received from the robbers. 
They had been seen at Wooster’s the day pre- 
vious; and were skulking under Tory protection, 
hoping soon to effect their escape to the Island. 
The people, therefore, thought best to divide 
into separate squads in order to intercept them 
if possible. They forthwith dispatched foot- 
men and horsemen in every direction, to watch 
the movements of their Tory friends, while 
others were sent to search the premises in 
which they were supposed to be secreted. 
These exertions were going on, and the multi- 
tude increasing, served to make the situation of 
the robbers extremely critical; they therefore 
determined to travel by night and conceal them- 
selves by day. Immediately they took up their 
line of march for the Island, calling by the way 
on a Tory friend named Candee for refreshments. 
After travelling three miles further, they visited 
another Tory friend (T. Wooster by name), 
where, after again refreshing, they sought a 
covert to hide and refresh themselves, as they 
had become, like the prowling wolf, satiated and 
dull. 

They betook themselves to a barn, where they 
lay concealed during three days. While lying 
here, Chauncey saw his father pass twice without 
daring to give the alarm. The next night the 
party moved about four miles further to J. 
Wooster’s, another Tory friend, residing in 
Oxford, in whose barn they lay concealed the 
following day. When night set in, there was a 
fall of snow, it being in the month of November. 
Notwithstanding this, they felt it unsafe to re- 
main, as they were closely pursued; and the 
body of inhabitants having increased to about 
400 in number, rendered it dangerous either to 
remain or pursue their journey. They resolved, 
however, to pursue their journey, turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. 

They crossed the Housatonic River, a little 
above Derby, and laid their course direct for 
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Stratford. The scene now became interesting— 
the two parties being nearly in sight of each 
other. The robbers escaping for their lives, 
and their pursuers fast gaining upon them. 
The rogues, however, were prepared for them. 
They had boats concealed in the river a little 
below Derby, which they had barely time to 
gain, when their pursuers came up. Finding 
that the refugees were out of their reach, the 
arty took advantage of a bend in the river, fol- 
owing the Stratford road, in hopes to head 
them at a point upon the bank of the river. 
They, however, saw nothing of the robbers; 
and after waiting some time, proceeded to an 
inn near by, and ordered some refreshments. 
While breakfast was preparing, they had the 
mortification of seeing the robbers pass, without 
having it in their power to impede their pro- 
gress, although there was at the time more 
than a hundred men on the shore. They, how- 
ever, had the satisfaction of firing a few ineffec- 
tual shots at them as they passed. The robbers 
plied the oar with renewed energy, until they 
found themselves floating in the Sound, re- 
joicing, no doubt, at their good fortune in elud- 
ing the vigilance of their pursuers. They at 
length arrived at the Island, within the British 
lines, and took lodgings at the first house in 
their way. 

The party on finding that the robbers had 
escaped to the Island, and that they were pro- 
bably under the protection of the British—con- 
sulted together on the best course to be pur- 
sued, as they were determined not to give up 
the chase, so long as they remembered the land 
of Old Put. 

Among the inhabitants who had collected to 
inquire the cause of this sudden ingress of peo- 

le, was a young man well acquainted on the 
sland, and who volunteered his services to con- 
duct the party over. Boats were procured 
without delay, and the party embarked with 
the young man. They crossed the Sound, which 
at that place is twenty miles wide, and with 
death-like silence passed the British lines. Con- 
ducted by their pilot, they surrounded the first 
house in their way, and on entering found, to 
to their surprise, a British officer, wholly un- 
guarded, in company with a fair damsel. Sur- 
prised at such an unexpected visit, and that too 
from the enemy, they both surrendered at dis- 
cretion. On informing them that the party 
had no hostile intentions toward them, the 
officer and lady overcame, in a measure, the 
fright which so sudden and unexpected a visit 
had occasioned. 

On inquiry, they found that the party they 
were seeking was in the house. The young 
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couple unhesitatingly furnished light, and con- 
ducted them to the Tory apartments, where 
they found the whole gang snugly reposing in 
the arms of Morpheus, dreaming, perhaps, of 
nothing but glory and happiness. They here 
found Chauncey, quietly sleeping between two 
of the gang. They without hesitation rushed 
in upon them, and made prisoners of all save 
one, who made his escape by leaping out of the 
chamber window. 

Having accomplished their purpose, they re- 
crossed the Sound, and landed at Stratford. 
The next day the prisoners were conveyed to 
New Haven, where an examination was had. 
The Irish captain was found to be in possession 
of a lieutenant’s commission from the British ; 
had been out in the country, enlisting recruits for 
the king’s service, and had succeeded in obtain- 
ing seventeen Tories, who composed the gang. 
It was found also, on examination, that the 
Irishman had previously been a deserter from 
the British, but had again joined their army. 
He was sent to head-quarters at White Plains, 
and there executed agreeably to the rvles of war. 
The others were lodged in New Haven jail, 
there to await their trial. 

As for Chauncey, he was more overcome by 
fatigue, privations, and hardships, than it was 
possible for a person of his tender years to en- 
dure. It, therefore, produced a partial derange- 
ment; and it was some time before he could 
be convinced that his friends had rescued 
him. 

The robbers, after a trial, were severally sen- 
tenced to Newgate prison, except Scott and 
Cady, who turned state evidence. The etfect 
this disappointment and disgrace naturally had 
upon the high spirit and pride of the Tories, 
actuated them to more desperate acts, and, 
above all, to punish those who had so success- 
fully exposed their treachery; and if possible 
effect the escape of those who were sentenced. 
In this latter object they were finally success- 
ful; but our intrepid yeomanry had now gained 
so great an advantage over the dastard foe, 
that the prisoners were too much alarmed to 
remain among them, and consequently they im- 
mediately pushed their course for the British 
army. But few scenes of like character oc- 
curred after this. Our country was fast gaining 
her liberty, and many who began to discover the 
certainty of her success, yielded up their loyalty, 
and espoused the cause of their brethren. Judd 
lived for many years in health and prosperity, 
always sustaining a respectable position in 
society. He died suddenly at Waterbury, 1823, 
in the 53d year of his age, much lamented by 
a large circle of friends and connections. J. 
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EXPEDITION OF COL. DAVID ROGERS. 


Tue following interesting account of a little 
known expedition has been sent us by J. Esten 
Cook, Esq., who copied it from the archives at 
Richmond ; 

“STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
Fayette County, ss. t 

“Be it remembered that on the day of the 
date hereof, Basil Brown of the said county of 
Lafayette, personally appeared before the sub- 
scriber, a justice of the peace in and for the 
County aforesaid, and being duly sworn, deposed 
and saith, that from the best information he has 
been able to obtain, on that subject, he, the said 
Affiant, is now between seventy-one and seventy- 
two years of age. That during the Revolution- 
ary war he resided, for the most part, at or near 
what was then called Red Stone Old Fort, on the 
Monongahela River, in what was then claimed 
as a part of Yohiogheny County, Virginia. That 
whilst living at his father’s near that place, in the 
year 1778, David Rogers, who was an officer in 
Virginia State Line, was ordered by the Execu- 
tive of that State, to bring up the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers, to Fort Pitt, from New Orleans, 
certain military stores, munitions of war, etc., 
which had been previously purchased by that 
State from the Spanish government or people at 
that place. Said Rogers, as well as Affiant recol- 
lects, had been a Captain in the Virginia State 
Line, previously to undertaking the said expedi- 
tion, but was promoted, at that time, as Affiant 
always understood and now believes, to the of- 
fice of Colonel, in consequence of the great haz- 
ard that was supposed would, and that did, 
attend the said expedition. The said David 
togers was always after the undertaking of said 
expedition, called and recognized as a Colonel 
of the Virginia State Line. Affiant further 
states, that the said Colonel Rogers built or pro- 
cured to be built two boats for said expedition, 
at what was then Fort Pitt, now the city of 
Pittsburg, Penn.; that after their completion, he 
brought one of said boats to Red Stone Old Fort, 
on the Monongahela, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing at that point the stores, etc., necessary for the 
expedition, and the men who were to compose 
and who did compose the party under his com- 
mand, after which, he returned with it to Fort 
Pitt, was there and joined by the other boat. The 
whole party consisted,as well as Affiant now recol- 
lects, of about forty men, and accompanied by one 
or, perhaps, more family Boats, embarked from 
Fort Pitt sometime in the month of June, 1778. 
The party descended the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers without meeting with any material obsta- 
cles, and at length landed at the mouth of what 
was then called the Ozark now the Arkansas 
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river, and ascended it a short distance to a small 
Fort, or Military Post, built and then occupied 
by the Spaniards. Here Colonel Rogers was in- 
formed that the stores, munitions, ete., for which 
he had been dispatched, had heen forwarded by 
the Spanish authorities at New Orleans, to a 
Post, then held by them at the point now occu- 
pied by the City of St. Louis, on the Mississippi, 
several hundred miles above the Ozark, or Ar- 
kansas. It here became necessary, however, to 
go on to New Orleans, in order to obtain from 
the authorities there, some orders or directions 
to the persons having said stores, munitions, etc., 
in charge, to deliver to Colonel Rogers and his 
party. For this purpose, Colonel Rogers having 
left his Boats at the Post on Ozark, procured a 
large perogue, and with some six or seven of his 
men, among whom was Affiant, himself, he de- 
scended the Ozark and Mississippi Rivers to New 
Orleans. At this period the British occupied 
the Post of Natchez on the Mississippi, betweer 
Ozark, or Arkansas, and New Orleans, which 
rendered a vayage from one of these places to 
the other very dangerous. Having reached their 


place of destination, and procured the necessary 
order to the proper oflicers, or authorities, for 
said stores, munitions of war, etc., Colonel 
Rogers, and his party, owing to the danger of 
navigating the Mississippi, in consequence of the 
British Post at Natchez, were compelled to re- 


turn to the Post on Ozark, by an inland trip, 
which was accomplished with great hazard and 
fatigue, the entire country being a wilderness, 
and the journey several hundred miles in length. 
Having reached Ozark, they reéntered their 
boats and ascended the Mississippi, and procured 
said stores, etc. Colonel Rogers and his party 
returned to the mouth of the Ohio, and ascended 
that River a considerable distance above the 
Falls, where Louisville now stands, nearly to the 
mouth of the Licking River, when a small party 
of Indians were seen crossing the River a short 
distance above them. By the order of Colonel 
Rogers, the boats were landed in the mouth of 
the Licking River, and most of his party—a few 
being left in charge of the boats—ascended the 
bank of the River, when an engagement imme- 
diately ensued. Instead of the small party be- 
fore mentioned, it was now discovered there was 
a very large party of the Indians. Colonel Rog- 
ers and his party were surrounded almost imme- 
diately, and overpowered by numbers. Of the 
whole party, but thirteen, as well as Affiant now 
recollects,escaped, and two of those were severely 
wounded. Colonel Rogers himself, was mortally 
wounded soon after the commencement of the 
engagement, but escaped at that time, as Affiant 
was afterwards frequently informed by one John 
Knotts, who belonged to the party and who es- 
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caped at the same time. John Knotts also in- 
formed Affiant, that Colonel Rogers and him- 
self remained together in the Woods, during the 
night after the Battle, and described his wound 
as being in the abdomen and mortal. That du- 
ring the night and the succeeding morning, when 
he left him, he was in extreme pain and utterly 
past recovery as he thought, particularly in a 
wilderness where no aid soll be rendered. 
Left in this situation, Colonel Rogers was never 
afterwards seen or heard of by the survivors 
of the party. Affiant was himself severely 
wounded in the right arm and in the left shoul- 
der in said engagement, by means whereof he 
has always since been disabled, and from the 
nature of his wounds must so continue through 
life. Affiant and another of the party whose 
name was Robert Benham, and who acted as 
commissary to the party, and who was also 
wounded, remained for some time after the close 
of the Battle and until the Indians had with- 
drawn. They afterwards subsisted for nineteen 
days on the game that chanced to pass by them, 
when with much difficulty they succeeded in 
getting on board of a Boat which had descended 
thegreat Kanawha and Ohio, and were carried 
to the Fort at the Falls. 

“Affiant further states that he then and always 
since that time considered Colonel Rogers as act- 
ing througliout said expedition in a military ca- 

acity. That Affiant andthe other men under 
his command, were soldiers, except, so far as he 
now recollects, two officers in the party, to wit, 
Isaac Collier and Patrick McElroy, the former a 
Lieutenant and the latter an Ensign to the com- 
pany. Colonel Rogers and the last mentioned 
officers were always respected and obeyed by 
Affiant and the other soldiers, composing the 
party, according to their said ranks respec- 
tively. 

“ Affiant further states that the wife and fam- 
ily of Colonel Rogers at the time he came to Red 
Stone Old Fort, resided on the Potomac river, 
near Old Town, Maryland. 

“ Affiant always esteemed Colonel Rogers, as 
all others who knew him, and that he has 
heard speak on the subject, declare that they 
esteemed him a worthy man and a brave ofli- 
cer. 
“ Affiant further states that the battle in 
which Colonel Rogers was killed, occurred, as 
well as he now recollects, in the month of Oct- 
tober, 1779. 

“ And further, Affiant saith not. 

(signed) “ Bastt Brown. 


“Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
12th day of September, 1834. 
“ Nata’: Isrzr, J.P.” 
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EARLY SPANISH EXPLORATIONS AND 
ADVENTURES IN CHESAPEAKE BAY, 1566—1573. 


It is a remarkable fact, that almost all our 
writers have overlooked the visita of the Span- 
iards to the Chesapeake, prior to the English 
settlements. Indeed, the cruelty of Melendez 
to the French colonists in Florida, and, what is 
more, his probable treachery, have caused most 
writers to look upon him merely as a sort of 
bigoted butcher, and make little examination 
into his character and history. Yet his cruelty 
to the French has some palliation in the piratical 
character which the Colony assumed, and in the 
loss of his son, which he attributed, in his sus- 
picions, to them, as well as in the religious big- 
otry of that and the following age. His breach 
of faith has no palliative ; but as we do not meas- 
ure Cromwell’s character merely by his slaughter 
at Drogheda after a surrender, widely as that 
fearful act was justified and praised in temples 
of divine worship—so it may be but justice to 
study somewhat a character remarkable for 
great qualities, albeit stained with a great crime 
once regarded as “a crowning mercy.” His 
character as founder of the colony of Florida 
has been little studied, and few have any idea 
of the extent of his plans and projects. The 
subject now treated of will give some information 
as to his most northerly post. 

Melendez, or, as the Spanish write it, Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles, was born of an old Asturian 
family, at Avila, in 1519, and at an early age 
went to sea. Here he soon acquired distinction, 
and rose to be the greatest of the Spanish naval 
commanders, signalizing himself in war against 
the enemy of his country, and in peace against 
the corsairs of Barbary, and the corsairs of 
France, which made a terrible havoc in the 
fleets of Spain. He took Philip J. to England 
when that prince married Queen Mary, and was 
constantly employed in the most perilous and 
important services. Once, when the king was 
in Flanders, he traversed France in disguise, 
equipped a fleet, and sailed around to his relief 
before his absence was noticed. And to give in 
one word an idea of the esteem in which he was 
held as a naval commander, death alone pre- 
vented his taking command of the Invincible 
Armada, of which he had been appointed Ad- 
miral. 

Such was the founder of St. Augustine, a 
bold and skillful naval commander, full of re- 
source, adventurous, enterprising, and energetic. 

His connection with Florida was involuntary 
and accidental. In 1651, he commanded the 
great treasure fleet from Mexico; but on the 
voyage, one of his vessels disappeared, and, 
saddest of all, that which bore his son and many 
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of his kindred and most devoted adherents. 
The public duty did not permit to search for 
the survivors, if any, and he sailed on in cruel 
doubt whether his son had perished in the wa- 
ters, by the hand of the French or of the In- 
dians, or still lay captive. His first care on his 
return was to solicit permission to sail back in 
quest of his son; but his enemies had him ar- 
rested, and, as the lawsuit lasted two years, he 
was unable to do aught. Then he sought the 
king, but the monarch made the settlement and 
exploration of Florida a condition. Melendez 
prepared an armament at his own expense; but 
just as he was on the eve of sailing, came the 
order to root out Ribault’s colony. He reached 
Florida with a mere fragment of his fleet, when 
the division of the French force, and the tem- 
pests, enabled him to destroy them utterly. But 
he did not rest satisfied with rooting-out the 
French, and planting a settlement at St. Augus- 
tine. Part of his duty was to explore the coast. 

Having settled St. Augustine in 1565, we find 
that in the next year “he dispatched from San 
Matheo* a captain, with thirty soldiers and two 
friars of St. Dominic, to St. Mary’s Bay, which 
is 37° N., with an Indian, brother of the Cacique 
of Axacan (whom the Dominicans had taken 
from that land, and, carrying to Mexico, the 
Viceroy, Don Luis de Velasco, had him baptized, 
and gave him his name. He was very fluent in 
the different languages, of good mind, and 
thought to be a good Christian) to settle that 
land, and endeavor to christianize those Gen- 
tiles.”’t 

The St. Mary’s Bay here spoken of by Barcia, 
who wrote from the documents of Melendez, is 
the Chesapeake, and Axacan some portion of 
the land bordering on it. The position, 87° N., 
leaves no doubt on the point, and that it is not 
a typographical error is evident from the testi- 
mony of the Jesuit Father Alegambe, who, giv- 
ing the life of Father Segura hereafter men- 
tioned, expressly states that Axuaca lay at 37° 
N.{ In the account of the voyage of exploration 
of Pedro Menendez Marquez in 1573, this is | 
again confirmed, and St. Mary’s Bay stated to be 
at 874° N.§ 

It will be seen, then, by the passage first | 
quoted from Barcia, that this visit in 1566 was | 
not the first made by the Spaniards to the 
Chesapeake. Certainly the year before, aad 
perhaps earlier, the Dominicans had visited that 





* The post on the St. John’s, which replaced the 
Charles fort. 

+ Barcia: Ensayo Cronoldégico. 

~ Alegambe: Mortes Illustres, art. Segura ‘“‘ Axaca, 
Fioride provincia ab wquatore in boream erecta 37 
gradibus. 

§ Barcia : Ensayo Cron. 141, 2. 
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country, and induced the chief's brother to 
accompany them to Mexico ; but when precisely, 
or by whom this expedition was conducted, no 
light has yet been given. It only leaves us the 
fact that the Spaniards visited the bay prior to 
1566. 

On the present occasion, Melendez did not 
find men equal to the undertaking. Barcia 
says: ‘The captain, who had gone to St. 
Mary’s Bay with the Indian, Don Luis de Ve- 
lasco, was overawed by his people at the instance 
of the friars, who, used to the delicacies of Peru 
and Spain, said that they could not bear so 
severe a life, full of toil, hunger, and danger; 
and the soldiers, who needed few sermons to 
return, drew up false accounts that storms had 
prevented their reaching St. Mary’s Bay, and 
they sailed with a good wind to Seville, speaking 
ill of the king and the adelantado, because he 
wished to colonize that land, publishing many 
evils of it without having seen it.’* 

Melendez did not, however, give up his pro- 
ject of forming settlements along the coast up 
to the Chesapeake, and St. Elena, at 32°, was 
soon. permanently established. When, accord- 
ingly, Jesuit missionaries arrived, he proposed 
the task of converting the Indians there to them. 
The Indian Don Luis de Velasco was, however, 
deemed necessary as a guide and interpreter ; 
and Melendez, returning from Spain, in 1570, 
brought him with him, the more readily, ‘as he 
offered to aid in the conversion of the province 
of Axacan, and of his brother, the Cacique.” For 
the same object, Melendez brought as auxiliaries 
to the Jesuit missionaries already in Florida, 
Father Luis de Quiros, with Brothers Gabrie! 
Gomez, and Sancho de Zevallos. Father John 
Baptist Segura, Vice Provincial of the Jesuits 
of Florida, resolved to found the new mission in 
person, and as soon as preparations could be 
made, embarked at St. Elena, with Father Qui- 
ros and his companions, and two others, Brother 
Peter de Linares and Christopher Redondo. He 


| was accompanied by Don Luis and four Indian 


boys from Florida, whom they had instructed in 
their Indian school at Havana. The missionary 
party were also furnished with books, vestments, 
church-plate, and other articles needed for a 
mission.t 

“In afew days they reached land,” says 
Barcia; on the 11th of September, 1570, accord- 
ing to Fathers Alegambe and Tanner.{[ The 
soldiers in the vessel would have accompanied 
them, but the missionaries refused, and the bark 


* Tb., 123, 1. 

+ Barcia : Ensayo Crono., 142, 2. 

+ Alegambe : Mortes LIllustres. 
Militans. 


Tanner : Societas 
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returned to St. Elena to announce to the Ade- 
lantado the favorable commencement. 

Father Alegambe then proceeds: “They ad- 
vanced on foot, with Luis as their guide; and 
bearing on their shoulders their books and 
church service, they traversed woods, deserts 
and swamps. Provisions soon failed them, and 
they lived on the roots and herbs they found 
growing wild, sleeping in the open air, until 
they at last reached Luis’ country, situated at a 
distance from the sea.”— Procul a mari sitam.* 

As no direction is given, it is impossible to 
follow the march of this party, even could we 
“determine their landing point; but from the 
fact that Luis had been taken by a ship, and 
that the next year a ship reached his country, it 
would seem that the district Axacan, though at 
some distance from the Atlantic, was on the 
shores of the Chesapeake, probably near the 
head of the bay. 

The people which they reached were entirely 
naked, and reduced by a seven years’ famine to 
a most wretched condition. Here amid their 
lodges Segura, according to Tanner, raised a lit- 
tle cabin for himself and his companions. Don 
Luis, returning to his people, resumed his sav- 
age habits, if, indeed, at his age, for he was a 
man of fifty, he ever lost them. After a time he 
withdrew from the missionaries entirely, and 
proceeded to his brother’s village, a day’s jour- 
ney and a half distant, in order, as he pretended, 
to prepare the people for their coming. But 
they in vain awaited his return, and soon per- 
ceived that they were the objects of his treach- 
ery, alone in the midst of savages, with no hope 
of escape, except in being able to recall Don 
Luis to better sentiments. Father Segura sent 
several messages, but tono purpose. At last, in 
February, five months after their entrance into 
the country, he sent Father Quiros, with Bro- 
thers de Solis and Mendez, to make a last appeal 
to him ; he met them with promises, but as 
they turned to depart, he set his tribe upon 
them, and massacred them, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1571.+ 

Four days after he appeared at Segura’s hut, 
arrayed in Quiro’s soutane, and accompanied by 
his brothers and a large body of Indians. He 
demanded their axes and knives so as to cut 
wood, but really to disarm them. The mis- 
sionaries now saw certainly impending the 
death which they had long expected. They 
gave up the axes and knives, and prepared for 
death. It was not long delayed. The Indians 
fell upon them, and massacred all without 


* Alegambe, ut sup. Tanner has the same words. 
+ Barcia has 14, a misprint, as he putsSegura’s death 
on the 8th. 
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mercy, except one Indian boy named Alphonsus, 
who was saved by the chief. 

The Jesuit Fathers, Rogel and Sedefio at Santa 
Elena, full of anxiety at hearing no tidings from 
their provincial, sought in vain a pilot who 
knew the bay, and did not succeed till 1571, 
when Vincent Gonzalez went, and from 
the vessel—for he did not dare to land— 
spoke to Don Luis, who pretended that the 
Fathers were still alive. All, however, induced 
the belief that they had been put to death; and 
when Melendez arrived from Spain, in 1572, he 
resolved to punish the tribe. Accordingly, he 
sailed to the bay, ‘to the spot where Gonzalez 
had been, landed with an armed force,” took 
some Indians who confessed the murder of 
Segura and his companions, laying the blame on 
the apostate Don Luis. Melendez made every 
effort to arrest him, but he fled; the Spanish 
commander, however, rescued the boy Alphon- 
sus, who gave a narrative of all that had hap- 
pened, and then hung at his yardarm eight of 
those concerned in the massacre, Father Rogel 
doing his best to convert them before they un- 
derwent the penalty. 

The missionary wished to go for the bodies of 
his brethren, but Melendez would not permit it, 
and seemed to have abandoned the idea of 
colonizing.* 

In 1573, Pedro Menendez Marques, Governor 
of Florida, explored the coast by order of his 
uncle, the adelantado, and Barcia thus describes 
St. Mary’s bay, locating it at 373° N.: “ It is 
three leagues wide, and you enter it N.NW.; 
within there are many rivers and harbors on 
both sides, where a vessel can enter; at the 
mouth, near the land, on the southern shore, 
there is nine to thirteen fathoms water; and on 
the north, five to seven; two leagues outside at 
sea, the depth on the north and south is the 
same as inside, with more sand; following the 
channel, nine to thirteen ; inside of the port, by 
fifteen or sixteen fathoms, he found spots where 
the lead did not touch bottom.”’t 

The death of Melendez, in 1574, arrested the 
progress of Spanish colonization, and no further 
attempts seem to have been made to plant the 
standard of Philip ITI. on the shores of the Chesa- 


peake. 

Thus far had I written, when the following 
letter {communicated to the Magazine by Buck- 
ingnam Smith, Esq., furnishes another proof of 
the locality of St. Mary’s Bay, and shows that 
the Spaniards continued their visits as late as 


1588. J.G.S8. 


* Barcia : Ensayo Crono. 145-6. Tanner: Societas 
Militans, 447. Alegambe: Mortes illustres. 
+ Barcia, 147. } Inserted by mistake on p. 275. 
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| Overseer’s room in the College Chapel, for the 
Societies and ther Proceedings. | Library and Cabinet of the Society. 
s | A sixth volume of Collections was announced 
| in press by the President. 
MAINE. The Treasurer’s report showed a fund of 
Marve Hisrortoat Sooirry.— Brunswick, Aug. | $7,509 40, after paying $297, advanced toward 
4, 1859.—Hon. William Willis in the chair, A | the sixth volume now in publication. 
large amount of business was transacted. | A committee, consisting of Messrs. Willis, 
At 11 o’clock, a.m., the Rev. Dr. Hedge deli- | Woods, and Bradbury, was appointed to memo- 
vered his address. ralize Congress in favor of the publication of 
On being introduced by Hon. Wm. Willis, | the early records of the Plymouth and Virginia 
Mr. Hedge paid a most appropriate tribute to | companies, 
the State, as the earliest visited by the European A committee, consisting of Messrs. Willis, 
races, the richest of all in historic annals; and | Poor, and McKeen, was appointed, to consider 
also paid a fitting compliment to the Society for | and act on any proposal to unite in the celebra- 
its valuable contributions, and its merited suc- | tion of the hundredth anniversary of the cap- 
cess. ture of Quebec by the English forces under 
His subject was, History as a Science, in which | Wolfe, Sept. 13th, 1759. 
he examined the origin of historic writings, com- tev. Mr. Ballard presented the original journal 
paring various descriptions of written history, | of a soldier in Pownal’s Expedition in 1759, and 
and showed by a broad survey of the literature | the thanks of the Society were voted therefor. 
of mankind, that the progress of the race is in 
obedience to natural Jaws, and that history is ae tea 
the unfolding of these, for the use of the scien- MASSACHUSETTS. 
tific inquirer; that the alternations, from the New Eneranp Ilistorio GeneatoGgioat So- 
age of impulse or of imagination, to that of re- | crery.—( Officers, vol. iii, p. 78.) —A stated meet- 
pose or reflection, may be traced to natural | ing was held at Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 3, at 
causes, of which the literature of the world is | 3 o'clock, p.m., the president, Col. Hodges, in the 
the record. chair. The librarian, Mr. Trask, made his 
With the conclusion of this address, ended the | monthly report of additions to the library. The 
public exercises of commencement week. two largest donors were, 8. Alofsen, Esq-, of 
In the afternoon, the thanks of the Society | Jersey City, and Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, of 
were tendered the Rev. Dr. Hedge, for his | Tivoli, N. Y. 
learned, able, and most interesting address, and | The historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read biograph- 
2 copy solicited for publication by the So- | ical sketches ot the late Hon. Rufus Choate, and 
ciety. Payne Kenyon Kilbourne, Esq., the former an 
The officers of the Society were chosen as | honorary and the latter a corresponding mem- 
follows: President—Hon. Wm. Willis; Véice- | ber of the Society. 
President—RKt. Rev. Geo. Burgess; Correspond-| Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., chairman of the 
ing Secretary—iion. J. W. Bradbury ; Record- | Committee of Arrangements for celebrating the 
ing Secretary—Joseph Williamson ; Librarian | centennial anniversary of the capture of Quebec, 
and Cabinet Keeper—Prof. A. S. Packard; | reported that Hon. Lorenzo Sabine had con- 
Treasurer—A. ©. Robbins; Publishing Commit- | sented to deliver the address on the occasion. 
tee—William Willis, J. 8. O. Abbott, John Me- David Pulsifer, Esq., the editor of the Ply- 
Kean, Leonard Woods, R. H. Gardiner, and P. | mouth Colony Records, now in course of publi- 
Barnes; Standing Committee—Leonard Woods, | cation by the State of Massachusetts, read a 
R. P. Dunlap, John McKeen, R. H. Gardiner, | very interesting biographical sketch of Thomas 
and J. W. Bradbury. Howard, Earl of Arundel, one of the forty pat- 
A new code of By-Laws was adopted limiting | entees of New England, known as the Plymouth 
the number of members to 100, and allowing | Company. Mr. Pulsifer prefaced the reading of 
admission only at the annual meeting at Bruns- | the manuscript (which contains details that Mr. 
wick, on Thursday after commencement. P. had never seen in print) by some remarks up- 
The Rev. Eugene Vetromille, of the Catholic | on the Earl of Arundel’s connection with the 
College, Worcester; Prof. James Robb, M.D., | colonization of our country. 
of Kings College, Frederickton, N. B.; Count Mr. Hubbard W. D. Bryant, read some letters 
Menou, of Paris; Rev. Mr. Vermilye, of New- | of Peter Clark, of Lyndeborough, N. H., to his 
buryport, were unanimously elected correspond- | wife, written at the time of the battle of Ben- 
ing members of the Society. nington, The letters contain new facts in regard 
The Society voted to accept the offer of the | to that battle. 
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Mr. Trask read a letter from the famous 
George Keith, the original of which belongs to 
Mr. Morse, of Cambridgeport. It was dated 
21st. 4 mo.(June) 1688, and was addressed to the 
inhabitants of New England. It was filled with 
warnings and denunciations in the characteristic 
style of the Quakers of that day. 

Rev. Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, now in 
his 82d year, made some interesting remarks on 
the lessons of the past; and, on his motion, a 
committee was appointed to report their indi- 
vidual views upon this subject at subsequent 
meetings. Rev. Messrs. J. Richardson, Thomas 
O. Rice, and Martin Moore, were appointed. 

Conversational remarks on various historical 
subjects were made by Rev. F. W. Holland, Rev. 
Dr. Miles, Frederick Kidder, Rev. T. O. Rice, E. 
G. Ware and the president. 

Rev. F. O. Holland, of Neponset, offered 
some resolutions expressing the sense of the So- 
ciety, on the loss to the cause of education by 
the death of the late Hon. Horace Mann, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

After the transaction of other business, the So- 
ciety adjourned to Wednesday, Aug. 17. 


Massaonvusetts Historica, Soorery.—(Ofii- 
cers, vol. ili. p. 145). Aug. 11.—The President 
and both Vice Presidents being absent, Hon. 
Emory Washburn was called to the chair. 

The death of the Hon. Rufus Choate having 
been announced, Governor Washburn offered 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, that whereas, among the names 
of the illustrious men whose death has con- 
secrated the memory of the passing year, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society recognize with 
painful interest and unaffected sorrow that of 
their honored and esteemed associate, Rufus 
Choate. 

“They would hereby record their high appre- 
ciation of the affluence of learning, the bril- 
liancy and power of eloquence, and the unfailing 
courtesy of manner and kindness of heart which 
made him eminent in letters, conspicuous in the 
Senate, unsurpassed in the Forum, and the de- 
lightful friend and companion in social life. 

“In him the country has lost one of her most 
gifted sons, the bar its brightest ornament, lit- 
erature an accomplished scholar, this Society a 
loved and valued associate, and his family an 
object of devoted affection as a husband and 
a father, the qualities of whose heart endeared 
him most to those who knew him best.” 

Hon. Daniel A. White, of Salem, seconded 
the resolution, and paid a fine tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Choate, whom he knew as one 
the most promising members of the Essex 

ar. 
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He was followed by Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., 
in a glowing eulogy on Mr. Choate as a lawyer 
of surpassing intellect, vast learning, un- 
wearied industry and untiring devotion and 
fidelity to the interests of his clients. 

Hon. Joel Parker related some interesting 
reminiscences of the college life of Mr. Choate, 
when he showed his surprising facility in the 
acquisition of learning, far outstripping all his 
competitors, and bearing off the highest honors 
of his class. 

The resolve was passed unanimously, and the 
Secretary was directed to send a copy of it to 
the family of Mr. Choate. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PEeNNsyLvANntA Hisrorioat Socrery, Phila- 
delphia, May 13th.—Among the donations are 
some of great value, including interesting manu- 
scripts. 

After a number of new members had been 
elected, the President announced the decease of 
a member, the late Henry Bond, M.D. of this 
city. 

Dr. Bond was born in Watertown, Mass., 
March 21, 1790, graduated a: Dartmouth College 
in 1818, and took his medical degree in 1817. 
In November, 1819, he came to Philadelphia, to 
attend lectures at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in March, 1820, commenced the 
practice of medicine in this city, where he con- 
tinued to reside the remainder of his life. He 
was well known for the improvements he made 
in several surgical instruments, and his pen con- 
tributed a number of valuable articles to the 
medical journals of the day. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Charles R. Hale, and after some remarks from 
Dr. Benjamin H. Coates and Mr. H. G. Jones, 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved-—That this Society has learned, with 
deep regret, the decease of their late fellow 
member, ‘Henry Bond, M.D., who, to high 
merit as a physician, added eminent attainments 
as a genealogist, and whose memory, as a man 
and a Christian, will never be fogotten by those 
who knew him. 

Mr. H. G. Jones then read a paper in 
relation to the question which has recently 
been discussed in the Historical Magazine, con- 
cerning the title of ‘* Marshal of France,” which, 
it alleged, had been conferred upon General Wash- 
ington by the King of France. 

The accompanying letter of Mr. Chapman 
Biddle of this city, to Mr. Etting, will explain 
the occasion of Mr. Biddle’s paper. 
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‘My Dear Sir: I inclose you herewith copies of | 


two letters of General Washington, one of them 
referring to a subject which has recently occa- 
sioned some little interest. I refer to the ques- 
tion, whether Washington was a Marshal of 
of France or not? 

‘““The April number of the Historical Maga- 
gazine, which you were good enough to lend 
me, contains an article upon the subject, which 
seems to favor the opinion that the French gov- 
ernment had conferred that rank upon Wash- 
ington. In this, however, I do not concur, and 
for the reasons which I have prefixed to the 
copies of the letters above referred to. 

“Very truly yours, 
““CHoapMAN BIpDLe. 
“ May 4, 1859. 


“ The originals were carefully prepared by my 
grandfather, Col. Biddle, and are now in my 
possession. 

“To Frank M. Errina, Esq.’* 


August 8th.— At a stated meeting of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, held at its hall, 
Judge Cadwaladar occupied the chair. It was 
announced by the librarian that since the last 
meeting of the society, one of its oldest and 


most honored members, Mr. Richard Rush, had | 


died. 

Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, delivered an eloquent eulogium upon 
the life and character of Mr. Rush, which we 
are unable to print for want of room. 

After some appropriate remarks from the 
Chair, it was unanimously resolved that the 
remarks of Mr. Gilpin be entered on the records, 
with an expression of the society’s deep regret 
at the loss of their venerable, distinguished, and 
respected member. 

After reading these documents the Society 
adjourned. 


HistorroaL Socrery oF WersTERN PENNSYL- 
vania.—Pitisburg, June 13.—Judge McCandless 
presided. Rev. Dr. Howard read a highly in- 
teresting essay on ‘European Discovery and 
Colonization on this Continent.” 
a graphic outline of the condition of England 
and France in 1495-6, immediately after the 
discovery of this continent. He assigned to the 
Cabots—John and Sebastian—the credit of being 
the first explorers. The early French expedi- 


coast of New Foundland. Chartier first ex- 
plored and named the St. Lawrence bay and 
river and laid the foundations of Quebec and 


* To facilitate reference, we tranfer Col. B.’s re- 


marks and letters to the department Replies. 
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Montreal, and Champlain, the discoverer of 
Lake Champlain, was a far-seeing and wise 
statesman.. The exact dates of each occurrence 
were carefully given. 

Mr. Bingham stated that one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, who resided over 100 miles from here, 
was reported to be engaged in preparing some 
historical matter of local interest, and suggested 
that he should be invited to prepare a lecture at 
some time during the coming autumn, vouching 
for his zeal and ability in such matters. On 
his motion, the Rev. Dr. Junkin was invited to 
deliver such a lecture. 


July 11th, 1859.—Wm. M. Darlington, Esq., 
in the chair. The regular business of the even- 
ing was transacted; Rev. John Gregory and 
Capt. Brereton were elected members of the 
Society. 

Hon. Robert McKnight, the regular essayist, 
not present. A copy of the inaugural of John 
B. Finley, LL.D., President of the University 
of Kittanning, was accepted, and ordered to be 
filed.— Gazette. 


Aug. 8th.-—T. J. Bigham, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Hon. 
James Veech, accompanying a copy of that gen- 
tleman’s admirable address on Gists’s Settle- 
ment, which was read by Mr. Veech on the 4th 
of July last, in Fayette County. The letter 
and address were received and ordered to be 
filed. 

Mr. Craig presented a register of “ Baptisms 
and Burials ” at Fort Duquesne, during the year 
1758, °54, 55,56. Mr. Craig published a trans- 
lation of them in the “Pittsburg Gazette” on 
the 5th of July, 1858. 

Mr. James E. Dickson was appointed to pre- 
pare an essay on some historical subject for the 
| next regular meeting. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

* Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to report to the next meeting of the 
Society (second Monday of September) on the 
| expediency of making arrangements for a series 
of lectures on historical subjects during the 
coming autumn and winter, the proceeds to be 
| appropriated as the nucleus of a publication 
fund.” 

Messrs. T. J. Bigham, F. R. Brunot and D. 
Eaton were appointed said committee. 

It was suggested that there are enough mem- 
| bers of the Society, to wit, Messrs. Veech, Mc- 
| Candless, Brackenridge, Howard, Craig, Junkin 
and others to occupy most of the time mentioned 
in an interesting and valuable manner. 

The Society then adjourned, 
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tions were mainly devoted to the fisheries of the | 
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State Historica, Socery.—Madison, June 
7th, 1859.—Horace Rublee, Esq., in the chair. 

Twenty-eight letters were announced by the 
Secretary as having been received since the last 
meeting; among them, one from Prof. O. ©. 
Rafn of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen, acknowledging the receipt 
of books; Prof. Joseph Henry of the Smithso- 
nian Institute ; Chicago Historical Society ; State 
Library of Ohio; John B. Dillon, Secretary of 
the Indiana Historical Society, stating that the 
society, which was incorporated in 1831, and 
has been dormant for many years, was reor- 
ganized on the 23d of February last, with a 
liberal appropriation from the legislature of that 
State, to aid in the objects of its collection. 
Also from I. A. Lapham, Esq., chairman of the 
committee, to secure a suitable person to deliver 
the next annual address before the Society, 
inclosing a communication from Hon. E. G. 
Ryan of Milwaukee, kindly consenting to per- 
form that service. From G. P. Delaplaine, 


Esq., drawing the attention of the Society to 
the venerable Mons. Corbine of Lake Court 
Oreille, one of the sources of Chippewa River, 
who was banished from France in 1798, went 
first to Canada, and afterward joining a trading 


expedition, settled at length at Lake Court 
Oreille as a trader in 1803, and has resided there 
ever since. He is now nearly ninety years of 
age, and has raised a numerous French-Indian 
progeny from a squaw wife. Atleast one son, 
Alexis Corbine, has been educated at Montreal. 
The old patriarch has, until the last four years, 
when infirmaties of age have prevented, kept a 
diary of passing events in that remote and isola- 
ted settlement ever since he commenced so- 
jeurning there. 

The additions to the library are, 82 vols. pur- 
chased, and 23 donated—105 vols. altogether. 
Also 461 pamphlets and documents from various 
persons and Societies. 

Hon. Henry Barnard being present, accepted 
an invitation to address the meeting, and spoke 
of the present condition and prospects of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, in connection 
with the recent munificent bequest of David 
Watkinson of $100,000 ; and closed by compli- 
menting the Wisconsin Historical Society on its 
unexampled success during the brief period of 
its active existence. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Stated Meeting, August 2d 1858.—Thirty 
letters were announced as received since 
the last meeting; among them, from the TIIli- 
nois Historiwal Society at Alton, and the 
Kansas Scientific and Historical Society solicit- | 
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ing literary exchanges; paper and drawing on 
the Man-Shaped Mounds of Wisconsin, by I. A. 
Lapham, were submitted, and the paper read 
by the Secretary, which described the most re- 
markable man-shaped mound yet discovered, 
lately found in Sauk County by W. H. Canfield; 
a paper on the early settlement of La Crosse and 
Monroe counties, by Morrison McMillen; a pa- 
per on the death of Tecumseh, by Rev. Alfred 
Brunson, a survivor of Gen. Harrison’s army on 
the Thames campaign of 1813; a paper on the 
causes that led to attaching the upper Superior 
country to Michigan, by Hon. S. F. Vinton, 
with comments thereon by Hon. James Duane 
Doty, communicated by Hon. Charles Billing- 
hurst ; sketches of Lafayette County, by Hon. 
J. J. Marvin—-all of which were referred to the 
Publication Committee. 

Voted that the Historical Societies of Mlinois 
and Kansas be placed on the exchange list. 

Hon. Henry Barnard was chosen to fill the 
vacancy in the Executive Committee caused by 
the removal of General Bull from the State. 

Prof. J. D. Butler and G. F. Hastings, were 
chosen active members of the Society, together 
with several corresponding members, when the 
meeting adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


BEavJEUX, THE Frencn COMMANDER, AT BRAD- 
pock’s Dereat.—<An interesting article in the 
“ Pittsburg Gazette” contained a translation of 
portions of the Register of Fort Du Quesne, 
with some very interesting notes, gives, how- 
ever, a translation of the burial notice of 
Beaujeux, which seems to us unwarrantable ; 
and we note the fact as we find the con- 
clusion of Mr. Craig, adopted by Judge Veech, 
in his very interesting article on Gist’s set- 
tlement. By translating tué, wounded instead 
of killed, the theory is advanced that Beau- 
jeux was merely wounded on tho field, not 
killed. Mr. Craig says, “the word is tué, 
killed; but no doubt used inadvertently.” This 
is hardly possible, and is by no means required 
by the sense. 

The entries relating to the battle are: 1. A 
notice of the burial on the battle-field of Limoge, 
aprivate. 2. Of Tallion, private, wounded in the 
battle, but who died at the fort. 8. Of Dericher- 
ville, esquire, Sieur de Carqueville, Lieut., who 
is said to have been kiiled in the combat, “ apres 
avuire esté le mesme jour en confesse,” after 
having been to confession the same day. This 
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a Catholic will understand to have been prior to 
the battle, and to be mentioned here as a reason 


for giving Christian burial. Where a man dying | 
of wounds or otherwise confessed, a different 


form is used in the entries, and extreme unction 
is always mentioned with the viaticum if he re- 
ceived. As Lieut. D. is not stated to have 
received extreme unction, it is a violence to the 
language to translate tué “* wounded,” and makes 
it all unintelligible. 4, Of John B. de la Perade, 
Esquire, Sieur de Parieux, ensign, wounded in the 
battle on the 9th, died on the 10th, after confess- 
ing and receiving extreme unction. 5. Then 
follows that of Beaujeux : 

L’an mille sept (cent) cinquante cinq le 
neuf de Julliet a esté tué au combat donné 
contre les Anglois et le mesme jour que 
dessus M. Leonard Daniel, escuyer, Sieur de 
Beaujeux, capitaine d’infenterie, commandant 
du fort Duquesne et de L’armée lequel estoit 
agé denviront de quarente cing ans ayant 
esté en confesse et fait ses devotions le mesme 
jour, son corps a esté inhumé le douze du 
imesme mois dans le cimitiére du fort Duquesne 
le titre del’Assomption de la Ste. Vierge 4 la 
Belle Riviére, et cela avec les ceremonies or- 
dinaires par nous pre Recolet soussigné aumonier 
du Roy au susdit fort. En foy de quoy avons 
signé, fr. Denys Baron, P. R., 

Aumonier. 


In the year 1755, the 9th of July, was killed 
in the battle fought against the English, Mr. 
Leonard Daniel, esquire, Sieur de Beaujeux, 
Captain in the Infantry, Commandant of Fort 
Duquesne and the army, who was about 45 
years old, having been to confession and per- 


formed his devotions the same day. His body 
was interred on the 12th of the same month in 
the cemetery of Fort Duquesne, under the title 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Ohio, and that with the ordinary ceremonies by us, 
undersigned Recollet priest, king’s chaplain at 
said fort. In witness whereof we have signed 
friar Dennis Baron, 
Recollet Priest, Chaplain. 


This entry shows that Beaujeux was at the 
time commander of the fort and army, and not 
acting under Contrecceur, as the common 
account states. It gives, too, the full name of 
this captain, who routed a well appointed Eng- 
lish army, with its picked general ; but it shows 
that he went forth that day prepared to die, 
heaving approached the tribunal of penance and 
received communion, making his peace with 
heaven before attempting what his Indians deem- 
ed the mad project of checking the immense 
English force. Like a knight of old, he seems 
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to have felt it his duty to his king and his own 
honor to meet the enemy and let them enter the 
fort only over his lifeless body. When he 
found that the English van had passed the 
ground which he had selected as an ambush, he 
seems to have felt still more that he must die 
nobly, and led the charge, as one English account 
represents, leaping on in front of his men, brand- 
ishing his carbine over his head. The impulse 
was given, and the attack made with such fury 
that, though he fell at the third fire, his little 
army thought only of avenging him; and not one 
of those even who the night before had refused 
to follow him to the field, now thought of 
retiring. 


LETTER OF PEDRO MENENDEZ MARQUEZ, 1588, 


Lerrer from the Governor of Florida to 
Philip I., king of Spain, original in the royal ar- 
chives in Seville, in the package entitled Aunt- 
ENOIA DE Sto. Domingo, being of letters and 
dispatches of the Governors of Florida, read in 
council between the years 1568 and 1611. 


TRANSLATION, 


Senor: In the month of February last, I gave 
Your Highness account of the manner in which 
I had taken the people, artillery and ammuni- 
tions from Santa Helena to San Agustin, and of 
the erection of the great fort. After the com- 
pletion, I sent Captain Vicente Gonzales and a 
nephew of mine in a vessel very fast of sail and 
oar, to go running the coast as high as the 
thirty-ninth degree of latitude, which is above 
the Bay of Santa Maria. He took thirty skillful 
men with him, that should the English have 
settled in that direction, he might make discov- 
ery of whatsoever existed. He set out at a good 
time, in the beginning of June. I so directed, 
because the Duke of Medina Sidonia had written 
to me to be in readiness for the fifteenth of May, 
to undertake the voyage in person, following 
the shore as far as the Island of San Juan, that 
we might know at once what there is on the 
coast, and that I should go thence to Your 
Majesty, and relate what I had seen, for which 
purpose a royal order would issue, directing 
what should be done. Accordingly, | got ready, 
awaiting the order until the seventh of June, 
and then seeing that it did not arrive, and that 
the season was going by, I resolved to send one 
of the vessels in waiting, the one in which 
Vicente Gonzales set sail, with instructions to 
go as far as the thirty-ninth degree on discovery. 
I suppose it should have got back, and on my 
arrival at San Agustin I will give account to 
Your Highness of what appears, with which I 
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will despatch a vessel, should it be matter of 
moment. 

There has been a very long drought the pre- 
sent year in this part of the world, particularly 
so in Florida, where not a grain of maize could 
be planted; and we were in very great distress, 
so much so that | found it necessary to come 
here myself to look after provisions, but where I 
find an equal scarcity of every kind of food. 
However, three days ago there arrived here a 
vessel with ninety barrels of flour, from New 
Spain, of which I got twenty—the rest, they 
say, are needed for the galleys and towns; with 
this I set sail to-day for Florida, where I am sat- 
isfied we shall have great suffering until the 
arrival of the treasurer, Juan Cebadilla, of whom 
that vessel brings news as being in Mexico, and 
the flour as now being manufactured, so that 
were every haste made, it could not be in San 
Agustin earlier than in September. May God 
direct as he shall be best served. 

* * * * * * * 


With the arrival of the friars many Indians 
are becoming Christians, and this harvest is 
abundant. 1 have distributed them among the 
principal towns, and the caciques having come 
to me at San Agustin to ask for them, the 
distance of ten, fifteen, and twenty leagues. 
May God direct as to him shall seem best. 

There is a sailor, Carlos Morera, who says it 
is certain that, in the Island of San Juan, near 
the Bacallaos, the English have a settlement; 
for, two years ago, being in London, a vessel ar- 
rived from there, on which came a friend of his, 
who told him positively that they were inhab- 
iting an Island, in forty-three degrees of latitude, 
eight leagues from the main land; that there 
were great numbers of Indians there, of which 
he also feels certain. I will inform Your Maj- 
esty how that is, in the manner I have stated. 

On the tenth of July, when about to leave 
this port, there arrived at Harcos, twelve leagues 
distant, four vessels and a launch of English, 
who seized some beef, and captured two men, 
from whom they ascertained what there was 
here. The galleys were started, but there was 
so strong an easterly wind that they could do 
nothing, nor even leave the fort; in the mean- 
time two vessels coming in this direction from 
the Canary Islands, laden with wines, were 
chased by the enemy; one of them got away, 
and the other was forced to run on shore, a 
league from this. They were boarded by a 
launch and boats, and the pillage had begun, 
when Captain Thomas Bernaldo came to the re- 
lief with a hundred men by land, having left the 
fortress and Punta protected, and retook the 
prize, only a few things of small value being 
lost, and all the rest found on board has been 
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brought in here. The English went off on the 
fourth day of their arrival, and as they have not 
since been heard of, it is suspected that they are 
in the mouth of the channel, waiting for the 
vessels to come out that are here, seven in 
number. God direct. I have a strong suspicion 
that these vessels belong to settlements in 
Florida, for I cannot believe that they would be 
allowed to leave England at this season, and 
also because they do not wish to have hides, but 
take money; the fact it will be necessary to 
find out the next year, since the order of Your 
Highness has not yet arrived, and the summer 
on the coast of Florida commences in the begin- 
ning of August. I will discover all, and give 
Your Majesty account. Our Lord guard and 
prosper the Catholic Royal Person of Your 
Highness for many and happy years, as Christi- 
anity requires. From Havana, the 17th day of 
July, in the year 1588. 
Prepro MENENDEZ Marquez. 


$ Marx.—The silver dollar was of various de- 
nominations, The Seville, the Pillar, the Mex- 
ican and Lyon dollar. As early as 1693, the 
value of these coins was regulated in New York 
by an order in Council. For brevity sake, they 
were all called “‘ pieces of eight,” at first written 
“p* of 8.” A further abbreviation was after- 
ward introduced: the mark for “ pieces,” was 
run through the figure 8, and in this way our 
present mark originated. 

I. Guzss, 


Captain Kipp.—The obscurity in which the 
history of this worthy is involved is well 
known, and the connection between him and 
Earl Bellamont, who, though strongly suspected 
of sharing his plunder, caused his arrest and 
execution, has often been the theme of discus- 
sion. A correspondent notes the existence of a 
petition addressed to George L., by Bellamont’s 
grandson, “praying for a mark of the Royal 
favor in consequence of his grandfather Richard, 
Earl of Bellamont, being Governor of New 
England and New York, and likewise Admiral 
of those Seas, having taken one William Kidd, 
at that time a noted Robber and Pirate, when 
he found a very great Treasure, amounting to 
many Thousands of Pounds, etc.” Such a doc- 
ument, in Lord Coote’s autograph, and indorsed 
by the Earl of Bellamont, still exists. 

It would be interesting, says our correspon- 
dent, to know whether “ any mark of the Royal 
favor ” was granted in answer to this petition. 
The following curious item relating to Kidd’s 
wealth, I extract from a recent paper. 

“Various have been the excavations mado 
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along our coast in the hope of discovering the 
deposits of Kidd, the pirate’s, money, but no one 


could ever find out exactly where it was buried. | 


Captain Burton, however, the enterprising tra- 
veller, who in the disguise of a Moslem pene- 
trated to the propliet’s tomb, contributes to alate 
number of “ Blackwood ” a journal of his travels 
in East Africa, in which, speaking of Pemba or 
the ‘Emerald Isle,’ off the Eastern coast of 
Africa, in the Indian Ocean, he says: ,‘ In a.p. 
1698, the bold buccaneer, Captain Kidd, buried 
there his blood-stained hoards of precious stones 
and metal, the plunder of India and the further 
Orient. The people of Pemba have found pots 
full of gold lumps, probably molded for buttons 
that the pirate might wear his wealth.’ ” 
J. G. 


A Scoron Burt.—Robert Livingston, descr ib- 
ing the communication between Canada and 
Louisiana, says that there is a “ very easy land 
passage by water.".—N. Y. Colonial Documents, 
iv, 872. 


HEAv-DressEs A L’|NDEPENDANCE.—(From the 
“ Pennsylvania Packet” for September 1, 1778). 
“Extract from the ‘“ Martinico Gazette” of 


June 11: ‘Mr. Bingham, Agent of the Congress, 


yesterday gave a concert, supper and ball to 
celebrate the conclusion of the treaty of friend- 
ship between France and the United States of 
America. The General and his lady honored 
the Assembly with their presence. The enter- 
tainment was at once splendid and well con- 
ducted. More than two hundred, of all ranks, 
were present. What particularly attracted the 
attention of the company, was upwards of 
forty ladies, dressed with the utmost magnitfi- 
cence, and a part of whose dress corresponded 
with the occasion. Their head dress @ Pindé- 
pendance, was composed of thirteen curls, seven 
on one side, and six on the other. The Ameri- 
cans are indebted to them, in the meantime, for 
the small sacrifice they have made in departing 
from perfect order and proportion ; but it is ex- 
pected that next year, by the revolt in Canada, 
the States, and consequently the curls, will be 
brought to an even number. The varied plea- 
sures of the dance made time slip away insensi- 
bly, so that when Aurora, with her rosy fingers, 
looked in upon them, she found the ball going 
on with as much spirit and animation as at first. 
Americans and French seem to be but one 
people, and to have but one heart.”’ 

A Wie Weppixe.—(From “ Dunlap’s Penn- 
sylvania Packet,” Lancaster, June 17, 1778.) 
‘““Was married, last Thursday, Mr. William 
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Clingan, Jr., of Donegal, to Miss Jenny Roan, 
| of Londonderry, both of this county of Lancas- 
ter—a sober, sensible, agreeable young couple, 
and very sincere Whigs. This marriage pro- 
mises as much happiness as the state of things 
in this, our sinful world, will admit. This was 
truly a Whig wedding, as there were present 
many young gentlemen and ladies, and not one 
of the gentlemen but had been out when called 
on in the service of his country; and it was 
well known that the groom in particular had 
proved his heroism, as well as Whigism, in 
several battles and skirmishes. After the mar- 
riage was ended, a motion was made and hear- 
tiy agreed to by all persent, that the young 
unmarried ladies should form themselves into 
an association by the name of the Whig Associa- 
tion of the unmarried young ladies of America, 
in which they would pledge their honor that 
they would never give their hand in marriage 
to any gentleman until he had first proved him- 
se.f a patriot, in readily turning out when called 
to defend his country from slavery, by a spirited 
and brave conduct, as they would not wish to 
be the mothers of a race of slaves and cowards.” 





SonnET TO Wasninecton.—The “Gazette of 
the United States,” for November 12, 1791, con- 
tains the following Sonnet, by Dr. Aiken, to his 
Excellency George Washington, President of 
the United States : 


Point of that Pyramid, whose solid base 
Rests firmly founded ona Nation’s trust, 
Which, while the gorgeous palace sinks in dust, 
Shall stand sublime and fill its ample space. 


Elected Chief of Freemen ; greater far 
“han kings whose glittering parts are fixed by birth. 
Named by thy country’s voice for long-tried worth, 
Her crown in peace, as once her shield in war. 


Deign, Washington, to heara British lyre, 
That ardent greets thee with applausive lays, 
And to the Patriot Hero homage pays! 
Oh, would the muse immortal strains inspire, 
That high beyond all Greek and Roman fame, 
Might soar to times unborn, thy purer, nobler name ! 


An INCIDENT IN THE LAST WAR WITH ENGLAND. 
—In an old number of the “ Christian Observer,” 
issued in February, 1814, is related the following 
fact : 

“A British vessel in which a quantity of Bi- 
bles, sent by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety for distribution in Nova Scotia, had been 
shipped, was taken by an American privateer 
and carried into a port in New England. The 
Bibles were sold and dispersed. The Bible So- 
ciety of Boston hearing of this incident, and un- 
willing that the reproach of preventing the exe- 
cution of the pious design for which these books 
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were sent out should fasten’ on their country, 

assed a resolution to send an equal number of 
Bibles to Nova Scotia, and directed their Secre- 
tary to express his deep regret ‘ that any occur- 
rence should have so long detained so many 
copies of the Bible from their proper destination ; 
and that to the other calamities of this disas- 
trous war, there should be added any interrup- 
tion of the charitable and munificent labors of 
our fellow-Christians in Great Britain in diffus- 
ing the knowledge of the word of God.’ The 
sum of $750 was accordingly remitted to re- 
place these Bibles.” 

The Boston Society adds: ‘“* We have thus 
done what we can to express our shame and re- 
gret at this occurrence, and to repair the evil it 
has occasioned. We indulge the hope that we 
shall not again have to number it among the 
calamities of a war in which we cannot cease to 
regret that two nations, allied in feeling, habits, 
interest, language and origin, should be engaged 
—that it counteracts, in any degree, the exer- 
tions of any of the charitable institutions of 
Great Britain, or tends to loosen or break that 
golden chain of mutual benevolence which ought 
to bind together the disciples of Christ of every 
nation and clime, without regard to political ani- 
mosities.” 





Inpran Names OF PLAcEs, AND THER DERI- 
vaTion.—Monsweage—The falls on Sheepscot 
river (Me.); “the country of the moose;” from 
Mons, moose, and eage, country. 

Chiepiessinge or Chepussen—A tract of land 
on west side of Delaware River, now Bristd, 
Bucks Co., Pa., literally ‘ Riverside;” from 
chepous, river, and inck, locality. It was granted 
to Capts. Hyde and Morley in 1664, and called 
the manor of Grimstead. 

Nepeage—The peninsula which unites Mon- 
tauk to the western part of East Hampton, L. I. 
‘“Water-land ;” it consists of a spit of sand 
thrown up by the sea; from nepe, water, and 
eage, earth or land. 

Montauk—The east end of L. I.; from min- 
tuck, a tree, in the Narragansett dialect. The 
place formerly abounded with trees, according 
to Thompson. 

Co0-ah-que-nau-que— The place where Phila- 
delphia now stands. Proud.” “tall pine coun- 
try ;” from cowas, pine-tree, gunni, long, and 
aki, land, 

Tahkanick—In Columbia Co., N.Y. “ Wood- 
land ;” from taahkan, forest (Del.,) and ick, place. 

Toaconinek—(hodie ‘* Tacony ”) Philadelphia; 
has the same root and meaning as Tahkanick. 

Shawangunk-—The southwest country; from 
Sowwainii, the southwest.—R. W. Hence the 
name of the mountains in the lower and back 
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part of Ulster Co., N. Y., asseen from Kingston. 
“The mountains in the southwest.” 

Namke—Near Riverhead, L. I. “ Fish Creek ;” 
from Namaas, fish, and ke, place. 

Sinondowanne—The great hill; from S, the 
initial letter of the article; onondo, hill, and 
couane, great. The Iroquois name of the Sen- 
ecas’ country. The chief village of that tribe 
was on what is now Boughton Hill, called by 
them the Great Hill.—See Mr. Marshall's pa- 
per in N. Y. Historical Society’s Collections. 
“ Tsinonthouans,” of the French, is only a mod- 
ification of Sinnondowans of the Five Nations, 
and from the same roots. 

Canastagione, Albany Co., N. Y.—The great 
maize land; from onuste, (Mohawk) maize, and 
couane, great. Niskayunah, the present name 
of this tract, is only a variation of the above, 
and is derived from onatschia, another Iroquois 
word for maize, the o and ¢ being dropped, 
euphonie gratia. 

Sappokanikan—A point of land on the North 
River, below Greenwich Avenue, N. Y. city. 
“The carrying place ;” from Sipon, River, and 
ounigan, a portage. The Indians carried their 
canoes either over the point, or across the island 
to the East River, at this place, to save the 
trouble of paddling down to the foot of Man- 
hattan Island, and then up the East River. 

E. B. 0°O. 





An Op Saip.—“ The barque Maria,” says the 
“New Bedford Standard,” of August 11th, “ ar- 
rived at this port last evening, from a three 
years’ cruise in the Indian Ocean. She was 
built at the town of Pembroke, now called Han- 
son, for a privateer, during the Revolutionary 
war, She was bought by William Rotch, a 
merchant of Nantucket, afterward of this city, 
in the year 1783, and in the same year she 
made a voyage to London with a cargo of oil. 
Her register is dated a.p. 1782, and she is con- 
sequently in her seventy-seventh year. She 
claims to be the first ship that displayed the 
United States flag in a British port after the re- 
volutionary war, which flag is now in existence, 
though in shreds. Her model is of the old 
French construction, tumbling home, or round- 
ing very much in her top sides, and she is con- 
sequently very narrow on deck, in proportion to 
her size, 202 tons. It is said that there stands 
to her credit over $200,000 ; and from the earli- 
est history of this ship she never has been any 
expense by loss to underwriters except once, and 
that to a very small amount.” 





Sprme Srupies, or Stupies at THE SPRINGS. 





—Loating along one of the piazzas at Saratoga 
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Springs, this summer, thinking of nothing, and | 


doing less, my eye was attracted by a map of | 
one of the fashionable routes of travel, stuck in a 
frame against the wall, with some paragraphs of | 
letterpress beneath. I found these to consist of | 
brief historical notes on various points or places 
on Lakes George and Champlain, As ‘the | 
author” doubtless fancied he knew “ some his- 
tory,” I noted down an extract ‘more honored | 
in the breach than in the observance” of his- 
torical correctness. Here it is: 

“Crown Point (now Plattsburgh (/)), was 
settled by the French, in 1731. In 1759, it fell | 
into the hands of the British, . . . Here, 
in 1814, the celebrated battle between the 
American and English armies and navies took 
place. Commodore McDonough commanded the 
American fleet,” ete. 

As these are new “views” connected with 
the history of Crown Point, they may be of in- 
terest to others as well as to Nemo. 


” 


SURNAME ACQUIRED BY USAGE.—A curious 
instance of the acquisition of a surname by 
usage has occurred under my observation. There 
came hither to reside, a foreigner, with a name 
so unpronounceable by Yankee organs of speech, 
that the attempt to utter it was soon abandoned, 
and he was called only by his Christian name, 
Enos. Ile died, leaving a widow and four 
children. She became known as Mrs. Enos, 
and the children, as they one by one came to | 
public notice, were called John Enos, Eliza 
Enos, David Enos, and Joseph Enos. This 
surname, bestowed on them by the public, 
they gradually adopted for themselves, and now 
the original surname has been entirely aban- 
doned by the family as well as by their neigh- | 
bors. rs th. Ws 


Covenrry, Vt. 








IIusparptoxn, Vr.—The cacography of the 
names of towns is so various, that the writer 
who is jealous of his reputation for 
ing, will be at some pains to get the best 
dictionary, and may wish to have it warranted. 
The article from the “* New York Tribune,” in 
the last number of your Magazine (p. 260), has 
the name of this town printed ZZubbardston. On | 
Burgoyne’s map it is Zuberton, and it is the 
same in other works of travels and topography. 
In ** Thompson's Gazetteer” it is Hubbardton, 
which is probably the correct orthography, since | 
it was named in honor of Thomas Hubbard. 


Eeo. 


Eneuisnu STANDARDS USED AT Barrie or Bun- 


correct spell- | 





Ker Hitr.—One of the places in England just 
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visited by the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, says the 
“Boston Traveller,” was the old Chapter House 
of the Chester Cathedral, which is now the li- 
brary, and here he saw two standards, somewhat 
tattered and torn, suspended over the doors, On 
inquiry, he was told that they were the stand- 
ards of the Cheshire regiment, and that they were 


| used, in America, at acertain battle called Bun- 


ker’s Hill, where, it was said, that only three of 


| this regiment escaped without injury of some 
| sort. 
! 


The keeper said it was understood that 
the Americans got behind some sort of a fence 
or hedge, where they could shoot others without 
being hit themselves ! 


QUERIES. 


SytvaniA, AssEnisiP1A, ete.—A school book 
entitled ‘Elements of Geography designed for 
young students in that science. By Benjamin 
Workman, A.M.” 2d edition, Philadelphia, 


| 1790, has a map of the United States, in which 


Lower Michigan is termed Cherronesus; Wis- 


| consin, Michigania; the present Illinois, with a 


part of Wisconsin, Assenisippia, Illinoia and 
Polypotamia; parts of Indiana and Ohio, Metro- 
potamia and Saratoga, Minnesota, etc., Sylva- 
nia. These names are not in the text. What 
was their origin ? Pepa. 
The above query is answered in the following 
extract from a report of a committee of Con- 


| gress, in the April No., 1784, of the “Boston 


Magazine,” page 255. I extract all that relates 


\to the division of the Northwest Territory of 
|the U.S. A., 


with the boundaries and names of 
such divisions: 
“That the territory northward of the 45th 


| degree, that is to say, of the completion of 45 


degrees from the equator, and extending to the 
Lake of the Woods, shall be called Sytvania. 
“That of the territory under the 45th and 
44th degrees, that which lies westward of lake 
Michigan, shall be called Micnreanta; and that 
which is eastward thereof, within the peninsula 


|formed by the lakes and waters of Michigan, 


Huron, St. Claire and Erie, shall be called 
CurrronEsvs, and shall include any part of the 
peninsula which may extend above the 45th de- 


| gree. 


** Of the territory under the 43d and 42d de- 


| grees, that to the westward, through which the 


Assenisipi or Rock River runs, shall be called 
ASSENISIPIA ; and that tothe westward, in which 
the fountains of the Muskingum, the two Miamis 
of Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, the Miami of 
the lake, and Sandusky rivers, shall be called 
METROPOTAMIA. 

“Of the territory which lies under the 41st 
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and 40th degrees, the Western, through which 
the river Illinois runs, shall be called ILtmora, 
the next adjoining to the eastward, Sararocra, 
and that between this last and Pennsylvania, 
and extending from the Ohio to the lake Erie, 
shall be called WasureTon. 

“Of the territory which lies under the 39th 
and 88th degrees, to which shall be added so 
much of the point of land within the fork of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, as lies under the 37th de- 
gree,that to the westward, within and adjacent 
to which are the confluences of the rivers 
Wabash, Shawnee, Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, 
Mississippi and Missouri, shall be called Potypo- 
TAMIA, and that tothe eastward, farther up the 
Ohio, otherwise called the Pelisipi, shall be 
called Peuisrp1a.” 8. H. 


ATHENS, Pa. 


DerIvaTIon oF Catirornia.—I have seen it 
stated recently that ‘‘the name Oalifornia was 
derived from the Spanish words, caliente for- 
nalla, or ‘hot furnace.’” Is this the correct 
derivation? If so, is it known when and by 
whom the name was first applied? The nu- 
merous hot springs, geysers, sulphur springs, 
beds of volcanic glass, etc., which exist there, 
especially in Napa County, go to prove that 
“hot furnace” is at least a most appropriate 
name. 

The derivation of the word “ caldron ” (pro- 
bably from the Latin calidus, “ hot,” or from the 
Spanish calda, “ heat,”’) and also of the word 
“furnace’ (from the Latin furnus or fornar) 
would seem to warrant the etymology I have 
named. In medieval Latin the word calidw- 
furnus meant “acaldron,” and the word calci- 
furnium “a lime-kiln,” which latter word seems 
very similar in construction to California. 

J. G. 

PiTTsBuRG, Pa. 


Scnoot History or tHE Unirep Srates.— 
Can any of the readers of the Magazine give the 
full title of the first History of the United States 
prepared for the use of schools? 8. 

Burcoyrne.— Who was the author of this Epi- 
gram? 


‘* Burgoyne, unconscious of at fates, 
Could cut his way thro’ woods, but not through gates.” 


WALKER’S SerriemEyt.— —In a “ Map of North 
America,” inserted in the * London Magazine ” 
for February, 1763, there is noted, on the Ten- 
nessee River, in about N. lat. 87°, * Walker's 
Settlement, 1750.” What evidence is there of 
such a settlement there at that early date ¢ 

OociDENT. 
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Inp1an Name or Newsuren, N. Y.—New- 
burgh was long known by the Indian name, 
Quassaick. Will some reader of the Historical 
Magazine, versed in Algonquin dialect, give the 
probable meaning of the term ? R. 


Oatumet.—What is the origin of this word ? 
H. 


Boston. 


[Father Gravier, in the journal of his voyages 
down the Mississippi in 1700, speaking of the 
calumet, says: “ It (the handle) is a hollow stick, 
two feet long, as thick as an ordinary cane; itis 
for this that the French have called it Calumet, 
by a corruption of the word Chalumeau (i.e. 
pipe), because it much resembles it or rather a 
long flute.” 8.] 


Brsura AmMErtoana.—Who was the friend of 
Cotton Mather that wrote “a Biblia Ameri- 
cana, a MS. in two large folio volumes,” besides 
having “ written about two hundred other books 
on various subjects and in divers languages,” 
previons to the year 1712? R. R. 

[This would strike us as the same volume re- 
ferred to on p. 364 vol. ii.; p. 25 vol. iiii—Ed. 
His. Mag.] 


Rvssert.—One of the younger brothers of 
Lord William Russell (who was beheaded in 
1683), served in America somewhere about the 
time of his brother’s death. Which of the bro- 
thers was he, and what are the best sources of 
information respecting the Bedford family ? 

GO, X.Y: 

[We copy the above from London Notes and 
Queries. Can any of our readers furnish the 
desired information ?} 


REPLIES. 


Was Wasnincton A Marsnat or France? 
(vol. iii. p. 126.)—The April number of the His- 
turical Magazine renews the discussion of a 
question, which, from the difficulty of resolving 
it, has recently invested it with a degree of im- 
portance to w hich it is not, perhaps, altogether 
entitled in itself. In the opinion of the writer 
of the article, it would seem that the evidence 
preponderated in favor of an aftirmative re- 
sponse to the inquiry. An examination, how- 
ever, of the authorities adduced in support of 
this conclusion, as well as of the letter of 1785, 
quoted by “M.,” even if not producing the con- 
viction of certainty that Washington was no 
Marshal of France, may still afford a very rea- 
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sonable ground for believing that such was ne- 
vertheless the fact. The assertion contained in 
the extract from Gordon’s History favors the 
idea, then prevalent in America, that Louis 
XVI. had conferred upon Washington a commis- 
sion of a very high rank, but it expressly nega- 
tives the inference that the rank was that of 
Marshal, by fixing it at the lower grade of 
Lieutenant-General. But assuming, for the pur- 
pose of argument, that Gordon intended by his 
statement to convey the impression, not only 
that the appointment of Marshal had been 
made, but that, in the minds of the French 
Cabinet, a necessity for it existed, occasioned by 
the etiquette of their Court, is, then, such a 
statement to prevail against the absolute denial 
of Washington himself, who, in his letter to 
/Eneas Lamont, under date of Jan. 31, 1785, de- 
clares, in order to correct an error, that he is no 
Marshal of France, and that he holds no commis- 
sion, or fills any office under that government ? 
And is the corroboration, too—negative though 
it be in its character—of M. Vaillant, the pre- 
sent Minister of War of the French Empire, that 
the archives of his ministry contain “no trace 
of a decree conferring on General Washington 
the dignity of a Marshal of France,” to go for 
naught? 

It is certainly true, as the writer suggests, 
that the language employed by Washington bears 
strictly the construction “that he then held no 
commission under the French government.” 
And this view seems even to be supported by 
the last clause of the sentence, in which he adds 
that he fills no office under “any other (govern- 
ment) whatever.” Having for a period of 
upward of thirteen months (since the 23d of De- 
cember, 1783,) formerly resigned his commis- 
sion as commander-in-chief of the American 
forces to Congress, at Annapolis, he held no 
commission or office at the time from his own 
government, and, whether a Marshal of France, 
or not, he assuredly did not then “fill” it. 
But, in endeavoring to arrive at the true mean- 
ing of hasty expressions, fair criticism requires 
that the character of the writer shall not be 
disregarded. A tense, in the pressure of a large 
epistolary correspondence, may frequently be 
incorrectly employed, and a meaning may often, 
in consequence, be extorted from mere words, 
which a more extended and liberal examination 
into the subject-matter and design of the author 
would, in most instances, dispel. Washington 
was eminently a truthful man, and his innate 
sense of propriety would have led him to avoid 
any evasive expression, though calculated to 
sustain denial. The sole object of the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his letter, unquestionably, is 
to remove an error which had, in all probability, 


unintentionally been committed in the printed 
address. For had Lamont adglressed Washing- 
ton, in the proposed dedication, simply as Gen- 
eral, etc., etc., it is not to be supposed that the 
latter would have conceived it to be incumbent 
upon him to contradict that which was not then, 
in strictness, the truth. The use, indeed, of 
that title, under the circumstances, would have 
had the sanction of custom undoubtedly, and, if 
so, why, with equal propriety, might not the ti- 
tle of Marshal, if it had ever been bestowed 
upon him, been likewise employed? What 
motive, except that of vindicating the truth, 
existed for the refutation? His remarks, in any 
other point of view, would at least have been 
ungracious to a stranger, who was, by the in- 
tended compliment, testifying his respect and 
admiration for the character of Washington. 
But is the interpretation contended for by those 
who regard the question as affirmatively settled, 
sound ; and will it be sustained when subjected 
to the ordinary rules that control critical inves- 
tigation? Four distinct assertions are com- 
prised in the sentence. First, that he is no 
marshal, ete. From this it would follow either 
that he had never been, or that he was not then 
one. If he had ever held the rank, he would, 
judging from his general conduct, have by some 
formal act resigned it when the occasion no 
longer required the exercise of its powers and 
authorities; what more fitting time to surren- 
der it than at the close of his illustrious military 
career, when he conceived it to be his duty to 
resign the commission which his country had 
bestowed? And would not courtesy, at least, 
have demanded of him some appropriate ac- 
knowledgment of the honor which the King of 
France had intended? Can we reconcile it with 
our knowledge of Washington’s character by 
supposing that he would have parted with his 
American commission from a sense of imperative 
duty, and yet have retained a French one with 
no reasonable expectation of ever again using it ? 
And yet it has never been asserted that, by any 
formal or informal act, his alleged foreign com- 
mission had been returned to the king, from 
whom, if at all, he must have received it. Here, 
| then, is presented another difficulty. For, whilst 
it is certainly possible that, through inadvert- 
| ence, the records of the French Ministry of War 
may not contain, and, therefore, do not disclose 
a fact of such interest to those who were most 
to be affected by it, it would seem most impro- 
bable that the archives should likewise afford no 
evidence of the act of renunciation, if any such 
had ever been transmitted to the government 
of France. But to pursue this matter a step or 
two further; consider that, by some unusual mis- 
| chance, the letter or act of renunciation to have 
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been lost or destroyed, there would still remain | 


the copy, whichsit was the practice of Washing- 
ton to preserve, to be accounted for, as well 
as the reply which it would most naturally 
have elicited, for nothing is hazarded in saying 
that no marshal of France, by the sublimity of 
his character and brilliancy of his military ca- 
reer, could have ever imparted more dignity 
and honor to the title than the Hero of America, 
If then, no formal or informal surrender has 
been made, and upon this point there is no evi- 
dence whatever, how is the expression, ‘* nor do 
I hold any commission or fill any office under 
that government,” to be understood? Literally 
as to present time only, or substantially as to all 
antecedent time? The remaining three decla- 
rations call for no special observations. For 
the retirement of Washington to the enjoyment 
of private life, at Mount Vernon, is so well 
known, that it is quite sufficient to state the 
fact to be assured that he was not then discharg- 
ing the duties of any public office whatever. 

Mr. Custis is shown by the writer of the 
article in the Historical Magazine to have fallen 
into error, in his letter of the 18th of August, 
1857, in several material particulars. But that 
his belief'in what he there stated proceeded from 
the most sincere and thorough conviction in bis 
own mind, does not admit of a particle of doubt. 

It is, moreover, not a little singular that no 
allusion is made to the rank which it is alleged 
Washington held in the French army, in the re- 
cently published “ Histoire de Washington,” by 
De Witt (Paris, 1855), a work of much origi- 
nality, composed under the “inspiration” and 
supervision of Guizot, for the enlightenment of 
the French public upon the events and conse- 
quences of the American revolution. All that 
has reference to the question is to be found in 
the simple statement of the fact that Count de 
Rochambeau was placed entirely under the 
orders of Washington, that the American troops 
and officers were to take precedence of the 
French, and that every care which prudence 
suggested had been taken to maintain discipline 
and insure harmony (page 160.) The omission 
of everything like confirmation of Gordon’s ac- 
count, although by no means decisive of the 
question, does not at all diminish its embarrass- 
ments. 

Another circumstance seems to militate against 
the probability of the story. For it will be re- 
collected that about the date of the receipt of 
Lamont’s letter, Washington had just parted 
with deep regret from his intimate friend and 
companion-in-arms, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
who had returned to America in August, 1784, 
to visit the former at Mount Vernon, in conse- 
quence of a cordial invitation to that effect. At 
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a time when the memory of Washington had 
almost abandoned itself to a grateful remem- 
brance of the services which had been rendered 
to him and to his country, through the devotion 
of his friend, it is scarcely to be presumed that 
he would have repelled the use of a titie of 
honor, which, if he had ever borne, was exclu- 
sively due to the agency of that very friend. 

Sparks, whose authority is entitled to great 
respect, disposes of the matter somewhat sum- 
marily in a note (“ Writings of Washington,” vol. 
ix. page 89,) as “an error frequently repeated in 
writings of authors,” and cites in support of his 
view the last paragraph of the letter to Lamont. 
adding that the idea has “ probably originated 
from the circumstance of his having commanded 
Count de Rochambeau while that officer was in 
America.” As only a portion of that letter is 
there given, it has been deemed advisable not 
only to present it entire in this connection, but 
also to add the hitherto unpublished (as is be- 
lieved) letter of Lamont as the occasion of it, as 
well as the printed address to which reference is 
made, 

The letter under date of the 2d of February, 
1785, from Washington to Col. Biddle (supposed 
never to have been published), and the memo- 
randum appended to it, sufficiently explain the 
reason why the reply to Lamont’s letter was 
never delivered to him. 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, 3lst December, 1784. 

“Sir: Perhaps you will be surprised at re- 
ceiving a letter from a person entirely unknown 
to you, and more so, | fear, at the liberty I have 
already taken with your name: altho’ | cannot 
attempt to justifie this impertinance, yet I con- 
sider it some liquidation of my offence that Iam 
not the first man of genius (or imaginary genius) 
that have succoured their efforts by the influence 
of the great. 

“ The little world, whose thoughts and pursuits 
are busied in necessary and domestic employ- 
ments, seldom pay attention to those who flatter 
the Muses-—they often laugh at their simplicity, 
tho’ seldom cortribute for their amusement. 
But, believe me, great sir, whatever bauble or 
toy contributes to a man’s happiness, wo be to 
the heart that can revile against the acquisition ; 
he is but a dunce in the school of nature! 

“If you can forgive a transgression which po- 
liteness would not excuse, my best ambition 
shall be to merit so much goodness. 

“T am, sir, with every sentiment of respect, 

“ Your devoted humble servant, 
“ AENEAS LAMONT. 

“Geo. Washington, Esq. 

‘ 37" My address is at Edward Jones’s Esq., 
Walnut street, Philadelphia.” 
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Accompanying the letter of Mr. Lamont, was 
a Prospectus of his Poems, addressed ‘To the 
Patrons of the Fine Arts,” from which the fol- 
lowing extract is given: 

““¢The Muses,’ said Socrates, ‘ follow liberty,’ 
hence from a combination of events and the 
association of poetical ideas, we may conclude 
the Nive are become residents of America. 
Therefore the above work (which is now ready 
for the press), as the offspring of an American 
Muse, is inteuded to be dedicated to the protec- 
tor of liberty and the father of his country, 
Grorce Wasuineton, Esq., Field Marshal of 
France, ete., etc.” 

This is dated Philadelphia, January 1, 1785. 


‘*Mount VERNON, Jan, 31st, 1785. 
“Sir: The interruption of the Post by the 


frost, withheld your letter of the 31st ult., from | 


me until within a few days. 


| 

“The liberty you have taken in dedicating | 

. , | 

your Poetical Works to me, does me honor. 


The condition upon which you offer them to the 
public are generous—evincive of their purity 
and conscious worth. I shall with pleasure 
therefore take a few copies of the bound and let- 
tered books, when they are ready for delivery. 

“Tt behooves me to correct a mistake in your 
printed address ‘To the Patrons of the Fine 
Arts.’ Iam no Marshal of France, nor do I hold 
any Commission, or fill any office under that 
government, or any other whatever. 

“T am, sir, yr. most obedt. hble. servt. 
“Go. WasHIneTon, 
‘‘Mr. /Eneas Lamont.” 


“Mount Vernon, 2d Feb., ’85. 


“ Dear Sir: The writer of the inclosed letter, | 
in person and character, is entirely unknown to | 
I have been at a loss, therefore, to deter- | 


me. 
mine what notice to takeof it. Atlength I con- 
cluded to write the answer which is also in- 
closed, and to request the favor of you to send 
it to him, or return it tome, as you should judge 


best from the result of your inquiries, or from | 


your own knowledge of the author or his work. 
If he is a man of decent deportment, and his 
productions deserving encouragement, I am very 
willing to lend him any aid he can derive from 
the proposed dedication, if he conceives it a 
benefit. His letter and proposals you will please 
to return me, and seal the letter to him, if it is 
forwarded to the address. 

“T am, dear sir, your most obed’t serv’t, 

; “Go, WASHINGTON. 
“Clement Biddle, Esq., Philadelphia.” 


Appended to the last letter is the following 
memorandum, in Col. Biddle’s handwriting: 
“March 7—Answered—I could not obtain 
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such information respecting the author of the 

poems as to induce me to deliver your letter, 

but will make further inquiry on the subject.” 
[Col. Biddle to Penn. Historical Society.] 


Cor. Samuet Hay (vol. iii, p. 224).—Col. 
Hay entered the service in 1776, as Captain of 
the 6th Pennsylvania Battalion. He was subse- 
quently Major, and Lieut. Colonel of the 7th Re- 
giment of Pennsylvania, and not 10th, as stated. 
Was a good oflicer. The inclosed copy of a 
letter to his Colonel, who had been taken pris- 
oner in Canada, may be of interest. Such was 
the ardor in the Revolutionary cause in Cumber- 
land County, Penn., where the 6th Battalion was 
raised, that within six weeks from the first call 
for recruits, the troops were equipped, and on 
their march for Canada. W. AI 

Irving, Pa. 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL HAY. 


“Camp Waite Marsa, Nov. 14th, 1777. 
“Dear Coronet: I rec'd your favor of the 
12th ultimo. I have no news to communicate, 
only daily skirmishes between the Enymies’ 
partys and ours, A few days ago Captain Leigh 





(Lee?) and Lieut. Craig of our Light Dragoons, 
with 14 of their Troops, attacked and took 14 of 
| the enemy—seven of them Light Dragoons, and 
seven fvot soldiers, all British. The enemy 
struck without firing a shot. The next day, 
Genl. Pulaski (the commander of all our Light 
| Dragoons) with a body of his Troops, attacked 
| the Enemies’ Light Horse. Our people charged 
| the Enemy, as it is our General’s rule (he sets no 
| store by carbines or pistols), but rushes on with 
swords, they had severe cutting and slashing. 
| The Enemy had 5 killed, and two taken pris- 
oners, besides a number wounded—we lost one 
killed, and two prisoners, Genl. Pulaski was 
taken prisoner and retaken again. Yesterday 
there was a severe cannonade on the River, and 
an attack was made by the Enemy on Red 
Bank, but we have accounts they were repulsed 
with great loss. It is said there was the hottest 
firing there has been yet. Notwithstanding the 
Enemy have published in their newspapers, that 
they have blown up our Magazine on Mud 
Island (Fort Mifflin), it is yet very safe and they 
cannot hurt it. All accounts agree that provi- 
sion is very scarce in Philadelphia—the In- 
habitants are starving, as they cannot purchase 
any provisions—the soldiery getting all; they are 
killing the poor milch cows, and Beef sells at 
three shillings per pound I think they will 
soon be tired of slaying in Philadelphia. Be- 
sides part of Genl. Gates’ army to the number 
of 5000, will be with us in two or three days. 
Morgan’s Rifle Corps has already joyned us two 
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days ago. 


Howe. Captain Alexander has gone up with 
the view of purchasing some Blankets, Shoes 
and other necessary articles of clothing, for the 
men; their knapsacks have been sent off so 
many times, that a great many have lost their 
clothes by W—es and Rogues, that went with 
the Bagage. Some are now quite nuked, who 
had plenty of clothes, and I do not think there 
are 20 Blankets in the Regiment. Figure to 
yourself, my dear Sir, the condition these naked 
wretches must be in this cold weather. I hope 
, the Capt. will send down some blankets by the 
first opportunity. I dare say he will have diffi- 
culty in getting them; but they must be got. 
People can do muck better in warm houses 
with light bedclothes, than the poor naked sol- 
dier in Canvass tents; but the generality of the 
people would much rather take a blanket at half 
price from a soldier, than let him have one at 
double its value. The Devil will get them (for 
it?) yet. I suppose there is a new cargo of 


Militia coming out; they may as well stay at 
home for not one-fourth of them are of any use ; 
about three-fourths of them run off at the first 
fire and their officers foremost, and it will ever 
be the case, while the people have the chosing 
of the officers. There is no more regulation 
among what I have seen of them, than among a 


flock of Bullocks. I acknowledge there are some 
good officers among them, who will fight; but 
what are they among so many Garrons? | will 
tire your patience, therefore will bid adieu, with 
my compliments to Mrs, Irvine, the Captain and 
Lieutenant. 

“ And am, Dr Sir, with great respect yours, etc., 

“Samui. Hay. 
“Col. Wa. Irvine, Carlisle, Pa.” 


Tae Franxiow Liprary, Franxuix, Mass. 
(vol. iii. p. 123).—In the Historical Magazine 
for April, is an inquiry for a catalogue of the 
books presented to the town by Dr. Franklin. 
Such a catalogue exists, although not easy to be 
obtained. But what is better, the books exist in 
good condition in the town, and are still in use 
by the inhabitants. 

The library was given by Dr. F., in 1786, for 
the use of the town, and has always been in 
charge of the pastor of the church. It numbered 
116 volumes, to which the citizens added 125 
volumes more, as a social library. During the 
present year, another addition of nearly a thou- 
sand volumes has been made. These are for 
the use of subscribers only. 

The original library embraces some fifteen or 
sixteen bulky folios, and several quartos. They 
were bound mostly in calf, and strongly cov- 
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list embraces the whole 
tions: 


Clark’s Works, 4 vols. fol. 
Hoadley’s Works.3  * 
Barrow’s Works..2 * 
Lock’s Works....4  * 
Sidney’s Works 
Montesquieu sp. Laws.2 ‘ 
Blackstone's C: a* 
Watson's Tracts 
Newton on Prophecies 3 * 
Law on Religion . 
Priestley’s Institutes. .2 * 
Priestley’s Corruptions 2 “ 
Price and Priestly ee 
Lyndsey’s Apology... .1 “ 
pe Sequel 
Abernethy’s Sermons. .2 
Duchal’s % =o 
Price’s Morals......... a 
‘* on Providence. .1 ‘* 
** on Liberty 
‘Sermons 
‘on the Christian 


Needham’s Free State.1 *‘ 
West and Littleton on 
the Resurrection. .1 * 
Stennet’s Sermons....2 * 
Addison’s Evidences. ..1 ** 
Gordon’s Tacitus ‘ 
Backus’ History. 
Lardner on the Logus.1 “ 
Watts’ Orthodoxy and 
Christianity 1“ 
Brainard’s Life 
Bellamy’s True me 
;} ‘ 
Doddridge’s Life 
Bellamy’s ee 
j “ 


Fordyce’s Sermons....1 ‘ 


[September 


When those troops come, I think we ered with sheepskin, and have preserved their 
will be able to take another brush with Mr. | freshness until the present time. 


The following 
of Dr. Franklin’s dona- 


Hemmenway vs. Hop- 

i 1 vol. 
Hopkins on Holiness. .1 * 
Life of Cromwell . 
Fulfilling of the Scrip- 


Watts on the Passions.1 ‘‘ 
Watts’ Logic a 
Edwards on Religion. .1 ‘“ 
Dickinson on the Five 
eee 4 
Christian History.... .2 “ 
Erskine’s Sermons....1 “ 
Prideaux’ Connections.4 “ 
Cooper on Predestina- 
tion .” 
Cambridge Platform. ..1 ‘ 
Stoddard’s Safety of Ap- 
pearing 
Burkett on Personal Re- 
formation 
Barnard’s Sermons....1 * 
Shepard’s Sound Be- 


History of the Rebellion 1 * 
Janeway’s Lif “6 
Hopkins’ System 
American Preacher... 
Emmons’ Sermons... .1 ‘“ 
Thoma’s Laws of Mass.1 * 
American Constitutions] ‘ 
Youngs’ NightThoughts1** 
Pilgrim’s Progress....1 ‘* 
Ames’ Orations a“ 
Spectator 

Life of Baron Trenck. .2 * 
Cheap Repository 

Moral Repository 

Fitch’s Poems 


Copied from the original catalogue. 


WINSLOW. 


Horxrson’s BatrLe oF THE Kees (vol. iii. 


p. 233).--The alterations spoken of appear to 
have been made by Hopkinson himself; at least 
they are found in the Edition of his Works, vol. 
iii. poems, p. 169, prepared for the press by 
himself, though published after his death. “ 

0. 


Cor. Ereazer Oswatp (vol. iii. p. 219),— 
In answer to an inquiry in the July number of 
your valuable periodical, as to “When and 
where Colonel Eleazer Oswald was born,” I will 
state a few facts in regard to the history of Col. 
Oswald, which may not be uninteresting to 
your readers, and which will doubtless prove of 
some value to future historiographers. Let me 
observe at the outset, that, as one of the de- 
scendants of Col. Oswald, it is tome a matter of 
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surprise that none, among the many writers of 
American history, have taken advantage of the 
many interesting, important, and romantic inci- 
dents, in the career of this fearless soldier and 
truly ardent and inflexible Republican, in order 
to present them, in a connected form, to the 
people of the United States, and to the friends of 
tepublican liberty throughout the world. For 
myself, I hardly dare venture upon collating 
and publishing even an epitome of his deeds, 
either in war or in politics—satisfied that I could 
do justice to neither; but fearful of encroaching 
upon your limits, I will at once state briefly 
what has come to my knowledge respecting this 
extraordinary man. 

Col. Eleazer Oswald was born in England, 
about the year 1755. His family was a wealthy 
and distinguished one there—Richard Oswald, 
one of the signers of the Treaty of Peace, on the 
part of Great Britain, after the war of the Re- 
volution, being a relative of his. An uncle of 
Colonel Oswald, a man of much wealth, offered 
to make Col. O. his heir if he would remain in 
England. But the young man, always of a 
fearless and independent temperament, had had 
his sympathies awakened by the action of 
the “Sons of Liberty,” in America, as 
early as the year 1770, and declining the in- 
ducements held out to him to pursue a life of 
ease and comfort in the old world, he soon after 
started to lend his aid to the struggling friends 
of liberty in the new world. 

The first we tind of Col. Oswald in a military 
capacity, is his serving with the Connecticut 
and Vermont militia, under Colonels Ethan 
Allen and Benedict Arnold, at the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga. He there acted as one of 
Arnold’s captains. This affair occurred on the 
10th of May, 1775, and was the first of impor- 
tance to follow the action of the patriots at 
Concord and Lexington, being but three weeks 
after that event, and seven weeks before the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The spoils of this victory, 
and that of Crown Point, two days afterward, 


consisting of almost one hundred and fifty pie- | 


ces of cannon, and a large quantity of ammuni- 


tions and stores, were, says every historian re- | 


ferring to the period, of vast importance to the 
Americans, <A few months later (March, 1776), 
says Lossing, some of these cannons were hurl- 
ing death-shots into the midst of the British 
troops in Boston. Ool. Oswald behaved with 
so much gallantry and address at the capture of 
Ticonderoga, that Arnold made him his Secre- 
tary. 

We next find Col. Oswald before the walls of 
Quebec, and on that unfortunate day for the 
Americans, where the brave Montgomery fell, 
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mortally wounded, and Arnold assumed his 
place, and was also disabled, Oswald took the 
command of the forlorn hope, and fought with 
such desperate energy as to elicit the commen- 
dation of all his superior officers in their dis- 
patches. In referring to this attack, Dawson, in 
his “ Battlesof the United States, by Sea and 
Land,” book ii., chap. vii. says: 

‘Among the most daring of this gallant 
party were Major Ogden and Captains Oswald, 
Aaron Burr, and John Lamb, all subsequently 
active participants in ‘the affairs of their 
country.” 

The following is an extract from Col. Camp- 
bell’s dispatch, dated Holland House, Dec. 31, 
1775: “Col. Arnold being wounded, 
was carried to the hospital, as was also Brig. 
Major Ogden, who was shot after spirited and 
officer-like conduct, which was distinguished in 
the whole officers, particularly Lt. Col. Greene, 
Major Bigelow, and Major Meigs, as, also, Capt. 
E. Oswald, Secretary to Col. Arnold, and a vol- 
unteer in the campaign.” 

Col. Arnold, in his dispatch to Gen. Wooster, 
dated General Hospital. Dec. 31, 1775, says: 
“The loss of my detachment, before I left it, 
was about 200 killed and wounded. Among the 
latter is Major Ogden, who, with Captain Os- 
wald, Capt. Burr, and the other volunteers, 
behaved extremely well.” 

In Irving’s “ Life of Washington,” page 148 
and 149, we find the following, relative to the 
attack on Quebec: ‘Like Montgomery, he 
(Arnold) took the advance at the head of a for- 
lorn hope of twenty-five men, accompanied by 
his Secretary, Oswald, formerly one of his Cap- 
tains at Ticonderoga.” 

And as Qswald took Arnold’s place, it 
is but just that the former should receive a 
fair proportion of the praise and credit due 
from the only success that attended this un- 
lucky but heroic attack upon what was con- 
sidered then the “ Gibraltar of America.” It 
will be recollected that Oswald, with the re- 
mains of the forlorn hope, mounted the parapet, 
and, assisted by the noble Capt. Jolin Lamb’s 
Company, carried the place with the bayonet, 
taking the Captain of the guard and the garri- 


| son prisoners. Whata difference in the results of 


that bloody night--and in the seven years’ con- 
flict that ensued—would it have been, had the 
same success attended the other points of at- 
tack! 

But I have already trespassed too much upon 
your columns for one number, even if you should 
conclude to publish these notes at all—and shall 
reserve for another occasion a continuation of 
them. 8. R. G. 

Boston, Aug., 1859. 
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Watpote or Vanpawia Company (vol. i. p. 
86).—Your correspondent “ Monkbarns” asks 
for information about the Walpole or Vandalia 
Company. I refer him as follows: iv. Sparks’ 
Franklin, 238, 302; ii. Sparks’ Washington, 
478; Plain Facts (Philad. 1781, Pamphlet p. 
164; Journals of Confederation Congress, vol. 
iii. ; 859, vol. iv. 23; iv. Pa. Arch, 483, 579.) 

He names a Major William Trent in connec- 
tion with that Company. This name occurs fre- 
quently in our early records and history. Wil- 
liam Trent was one of the Prov. Council of Pa., 
about 1717. In 1703, William Trent bought the 
“‘Slate-Roofed House,” cor. Norris’ Alley and 
Second-st., Philadelphia. A William Trent 
founded Trenton, New Jersey; and there was 
once a Chief Justice of that province, named 
William Trent. Capt. William Trent led out 
from Virginia, in 1754, the party which at- 
tempted to build, for the “Ohio Company,” the 
first fort where Pittsburg now is—said by 
Irving (1 Wash. 91) to have been a brother-in- 
law of Geo. Croghan. <A Capt. William Trent 
was present at sundry Indian Conferences, at 
Fort Pitt, in 1759, as Croghan’s assistant. In 
1755, Pennsylvania passed an “ Act for the re- 
lief of Geo. Croghan and William Trent for ten 
years,” which the king disallowed. At the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1768, the Indians 
grant the tract of land called “ Indiana,” be- 
tween the Mountains, the Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Kenawha, to a number of Indian traders, 
among them William Trent. 

Query.— W hat identity or relationship is there 
between the persons thus named ? 

REDSTONE. 


AntE-REVOLUTIONARY Recorps oF CrrcuiT 
Courts oF New York (vol. iii. p. 252).—The 
Hon. James Duane, a prominent lawyer and dis- 
tinguished member of the Revolutionary Con- 
gress, was largely concerned in the controversy 
with the settlers on the New Hampshire grants. 
His papers, which are probably to be found in 
the possession of his descendants, at Schenectady, 
and where the writer has seen many of them, 
would, no doubt, furnish much material for an 
answer to “ H.’s” query. 

H. O. V. 8. 


Prorcre 1N Honor or Franxurn (vol. iii. p. 
252).—I send you an answer to a query concern- 
ing a “ Picture in honor of Dr. Frahklin.” 

In my collection of engraved portraits of Dr. 
Franklin, which consists of 148 different por- 
traits, I have two copies of the engraving referred 
to. One is a proof before letters, and has writ- 
ten under it, * Eripuit Coelo fulmen, sceptrumque 
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turannis.” ‘Le Docteur Francklin couronné 
par la Liberté.” The other has simply, “Le 
Docteur Francklin Couronné par la Liberté” en- 
graved immediately under the engraving. As 
the plate forms a margin hardly a quarter of an 
inch wide, round the engraving, it seems natural 
to conclude, Turgot’s celebrated Latin verse has 
been omitted for want of room to engrave it. 

The description of the engraving in the Penn- 
sylvania ‘ Gazette,” March 31st, 1779, is not 
correct. The bust of the Doctor is placed on 
the globe which has America in view, and not 
to “his (the Doctor’s) right hand.” The figure 
representing the genius of the Doctor is leaning 
against the globe, and has his left arm around 
the pedestal of the bust, ete. The engraving has 
no merit as a work of art. T. H. Bacne. 

New Testament, 1812 (vol. iii. 255).—J. is 
requested to state the form of the Carey Test. of 
1812, whether 4to., 8vo., or 12mo. Also, the 
pagination, and whether it runs from 1 con- 
secutively. 


ContinenTAL Money (vol. iii. p. 71).—The 
following letter in my possession, without date, 
but written during the Revolution, is interesting, 
as showing the depreciated state of the paper 
currency, and the large amount of counterfeit 





money in circulation. The pounds are in Penn- 
sylvania currency. J.8. F. 

West Custer, Penn. 

“Mr. Samuel Futhey: The Mare you bought 
at my Vendue, she stood you in £1525, and 
out of that you paid 3970 Dollars, and there is 
returned to me one hundred and seventy Dollars 
counterfeits, which I have left in the Hands of 
Mr John Heaslit to give to you, and if you will 
please to strike the Ballance, you will much 
oblidge, Sir, your friend and humble serv’t. 

Tristram Moors.” 


Obituary. 


Ernram Pappook, formerly a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, died, at his resi- 
dence in St. Johnsbury, July 27th, in the 80th 
year of his age. He was a son of James and 
Ann (Huxham) Paddock, and was born Jan. 4th, 
1780, in that part of Brimfield, Mass., which 
now constitutes the town of Holland. Upon 
arriving at the age of majority, he spent a year 
and a half in mercantile pursuits, and then en- 
gaged in the study of the law with Asa King, 
Esq., and Hon. Wm. A. Griswold, of Danville, 
Vt. He was admitted to the bar in Jan., 1809, 


| and commenced practice at St. Johnsbury, where 
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he was the first lawyer who made that place a 
permanent residence. Although he had passed 
a five years’ course of preparation, it had been a 
merely nominal course. 


When Nathaniel Chipman entered upon the 
Chief Justiceship, it soon became apparent to 
Mr. Paddock that he needed a better knowledge 
of law to practise before such a court, and he 
accordingly applied himself to professional stu- 
dies with an assiduity and perseverance which 
soon placed him in the front rauks of the pro- 
fession. He gained an extensive and lucrative 
practice throughout Northeastern Vermont. 
He was the representative of St. Johnsbury in 
the legislature of 1821, 1823 to 1826 inclusive. 
In 1828 he was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, and in the same year was elected a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, which office he held 
for three years. In 1841, he was a member of the 
Council of Censors—a body of thirteen persons, 
peculiar to Vermont—and charged with the 
duty of seeing that the Constitution is kept 
inviolate. He retired from practice in 1847, 
and spent the remainder of his years in well- 
earned repose. He married, Nov. 7th, 1807, 
Abigail, daughter of Oliver Phelps, of Danville, 
Vt., by whom he had a son—Horace—and a 
daughter—Charlotte. His wife and son sur- 
vived him. P. 8. W. 


Tne Hon. Riouarp Rusu, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, and American Minister to 
England and France, died at his residence in 
Philadelphia, on Saturday last, at the age of 79. 
The following interesting sketch of his life we 
copy from the “ Philadelphia Press :” 

* He died in this city on Saturday morning last, 
the 80th of July, between seven and eight o’clock, 
at his residence in Eighth street, below Locust. 
Ie was born in Philadelphia, in August of 1780. 

‘‘Few men have served the nation more faith- 
fully in important stations, and few have more 
honestly earned, and more fully enjoyed, for an 
extended period, the confidence and respect of 
the American people. He was the second son 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. His maternal 
grandfather, Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, 
was another of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“After undergoing the usual preliminary course 
of study at minor schools, he was entered as a 
student at Princeton College, when he was but 
fourteen years of age, and he graduated at that 
institution in 1797, when he was but eighteeu 
years of age, being the youngest in a class of 
thirty-three. At Princeton he was the contem- 


In the days of “the | 
Tyler Court,” books were almost never cited at | 
the bar, and as seldom consulted in the oflice. | 


| porary, if not the classmate, of Charles Fenton 
Mercer, John Forsyth, Gov. Troupe, of Georgia ; 
John M. Berrien, William Gaston, and others, 
since known to the country. He immediately 
afterward commenced the study of the law, in 
the office of William Lewis, Esq., then one of 
the leaders of the Philadelphia bar. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1800, when but little over 
twenty years of age, and during the succeeding 
seven years was a devoted student, enriching 
his mind with information that proved of great 
service to him in his public career. From his 
father he imbibed an ardent attachment to the 
Democratic, or, as it was then styled, the Re- 
publican party, Dr. Benjamin Rush being one 
of the few leading men in Philadelphia who 
maintained friendly relations with Thomas Jef- 
ferson after the formation of the Federal and 
Republican parties. 

“Richard Rush was, however, too devoted a 
student to participate actively in politics at an 
early age, and the first political meeting he at- 
tended was one in the State House yard, 1807, 
svon after the attack by the British on the 
American frigate Chesapeake. He delivered a 
speech on that occasion, which attracted con- 
siderable attention by its ability, and introduced 
hin favorably to the Democratic or Republican 
party, and in the following year (1808) he was 
brought into great political and professional 
prominence by his detence of Col. Duane, editor 
of the * Aurora,” the Democratic organ in 
Philadelphia at that time, against the charge 
of libel upon Gov. McKean. 

“In January, 1811, Geo. Snyder appointed him 





Attorney-General of Pennsylvania. About this 
period he wrote a number of articles for the 
‘Aurora,’ against the recharter of the U.S. 
Bank, on the ground of its unconstitutionality. 

‘In November ,1811, Mr. Madison, then Presi- 
dent, appointed him First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, which appointment, after some hesi- 
tation, he accepted, and removed to Washington 
to discharge its duties. In June, 1812, war was 
declared against Great Britain, and Mr. Rush 
was selected to deliver a public oration in Wash- 
ington on the fourth of July immediately follow- 
ing, in the hall of the House of Representatives. 
The state of the country rendered the occasion 
one of unusual interest. A contest which had 
been not inappropriately styled the second war 
of Independence, had just been commenced, and 
it was important that a demonstration should be 
made at the National Capital, which would 
awaken public attention to the perilous nature 
of the struggle, and arouse the patriotic senti- 
ment of the country. 

“ Throughout the war, Mr. Rush continued tu 
write numerous articles in defence of the policy 
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of Mr. Madison, for the Democratic journals, 
and thus materially aided to neutralize the in- 
fluence of the bitter attacks made upon it by the 
Federal party, through the presses and its ora- 
tors. 

“He secured the esteem and confidence of Mr, 
Madison from the first moment of their acquaint- 
ance. In February of 1814, when Mr. Rush 
was but a little more than thirty-three years of 
age, he was offered the post of either Attorney- 
General or Secretary of the Treasury—both of 
those important offices being at that time vacant, 
the former by the resignation of Mr. Pinkney, 
and the latter by the protracted absence of Mr. 
Gallatin as a Minister to Europe. He chose the 
office of Attorney-General, which he held until 
1817, discharging its important duties in a very 
creditable manner. Among his official labors 
during this period was the publication of a new 
edition or coditication of the laws of the United 
States, which he personally superintended with 
great care. It consists of five volumes, and was 
published in 1815. Mr. Rush has been for many 
years the last surviving member of the Cabinet 
of James Madison. 

“ After the inauguration of Mr. Monroe, in 
1816, John Q. Adams, then Minister to England, 
was appointed Secretary of State, but for about 
six months previous to his return, Mr. Rush 
acted in that capacity. His temporary discharge 
of the duties of a Secretary of State was also of 
great advantage in preparing him for the impor- 
tant position which was bestowed upon him in 
October, 1817—that of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Great Britain. He embarked for London, with 
his family, in November, 1817, from Annapolis. 
This position he held until 1825, a period of 
eight years. 

“In 1833, he published a book deseribing many 
of the cccurrences which transpired during this 
period, and in 1845 a new and enlarged edition 
of the same work, under the title of ‘Memo- 
randa of a Residence at the Court of London, 
comprising incidents, official and personal, from 
1819 to 1825. Including negotiations on the 
Oregon question, and other unsettled questions 
between the United States and Great Britain.’ 

“This book created much sensation at the time 
of its appearance, and will always be valuable, 
not only on account of the light it sheds upon 
the life of an American diplomatist, but on ac- 
count of the interesting information it furnishes 
in regard to the diplomatic intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

“In the Presidential contest of 1824, the name 
of Mr. Rush was placed upon the Crawford 
Electoral Ticket in Pennsylvania. He did not 
return home, however, until June, 1825, but 
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had previously been appointed by the new Pre- 
sident, John Q. Adams, Secretary of the Treasury, 
in which capacity he served during the continu- 
ance of that Administration. He was a strenu- 
ous advocate of American manufactures, and 
earnestly urged Congress in his reports to pro- 
vide for their protection. 

“ Tn 1828, Mr. Rush was nominated on the same 
ticket with Mr. Adams, for the office of Vice- 
President of the United States, and received tle 
same number of electoral votes. From 1830 to 
1888 he resided at York, Penn., but in the latter 
year he again returned to Philadelphia. In 
September, 1833, Gen. Jackson’s famous decla- 
ration of the causes of his removal of the de- 
posits of the public money from the United 
States Bank made its appearance. Thedoctrines 
of that document were warmly approved by 
Mr. Rush, who at once boldly entered the lists 
in its defence, and wrote many able letters 
against the Bank, which attracted considerable 
attention, and had the effect of completely 
reéstablishing him as a prominent member of 
of the Democratic party, as reorganized under 
the auspices of Gen. Jackson. The old hero 
gave him two strong proofs of his regard and 
confidence—first, by appointing him, in 1835, in 
conjunction with Gen. Howard, to act as media- 
tors between the angry disputants of Ohio and 
Michigan, who were greatly excited in regard to 
their boundaries; and, second, by appointing 
him, in 1836, a special agent to visit England to 
receive the Smithsonian bequest of $500,000, 
which has since been appropriated to the con- 
struction and endowment of the magnificent 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. ‘The right 
of our Government to this sum was questioned, 
and had become a subject of litigation in the 
English Court of Chancery, but finally, in Au- 
gust, 1838, Mr. Rush had the satisfaction of re- 
turning to Philadelphia with the whole of it, 
and depositing it, in gold, at the United States 
Mint, to the credit of the National Government. 

“Tn March, 1847, he was appointed, by Presi- 
dent Polk, Minister to France, and being our 
Representative in Paris at the time of the French 
Revolution of 1848, was the first Foreign Minis- 
ter to recognize the new Government. 

“Mr. Rush continued to act as Minister to 
France until his successor was appointed, when 
he returned home. This was the last public 
position held by Mr. Rash. 

* Since his return from his French mission, Mr. 
Rush has lived in retirement, residing, till within 
a year or two, at his country house, called 
‘Sydenham,’ a short distance from Philadel- 
phia, where his father lived before him. He 
recently removed to a town residence which 
belonged to him, in Eighth street, near Locust, 
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where he breathed his last. His wife, Mrs, 
Catharine Eliza Rush, died a few years ago, at 
an advanced age, while he still resided at Syden- 
ham. She was a native of Maryland. An 
obituary notice appeared at the time of her 
death which attracted much attention, and was 
prepared by Chief Justice Taney, who knew 
her well in early and later life. Mr. Rush 
leaves three sons, Benjamin, J. Murray, and 
Richard Rush, Jr., and three daughters.” 


Tue Rev. James WADDELL ALEXANDER, D.D., 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth street, in this 
city, died on Sunday, July 31th, at the Virginia 
Springs, whither he had repaired for summer 
recreation. Dr. Alexander was 55 years of age, 
a native of Virginia, the eldest son of Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, and one of four brothers who 
were all distinguished for literary abilities and 
theological learning. Born in Louisa County, 
Va., in 1804, Dr. Alexander graduated at the 
College of New Jersey in 1820; was appointed 
Tutor in that institution in 1824, and a year 
subsequently became pastor of a Presbyterian 
congregation in Charlotte County, Va.  Re- 
signing that position in 1828, he accepted the 
call of a church in Trenton, N. J., and in 1830, 
relinquished his new charge to become the 
editor of the “ Presbyterian,” a weekly religious 
paper published in Philadelphia. Three years 
of editorial life ended in his final retirement 
from that field of labor. In the year 1833, he 
was elected to the Professorship of Rhetoric and 
Belles-Lettres in the College of New Jersey, his 
Alma Mater, and for nearly eleven years dis- 
charged the duties of that ottice with scrupulous 
fidelity and enlightened judgment. In 1844, the 
Duane street Presbyterian Church, in this city, 
called him to be its pastor, and he accepted. 
Five years afterward he again retired tempora- 
rily from pastoral life, to assume the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government, 
in Princeton Theological Seminary, an office 
which he relinquished in 1851, to return to pas- 
toral duties in this city. Entering in that year 
upon the ministerial charge of the Fifth Avenue 
Church, he continued to fulfill its duties until his 
death. 

The long period of thirty-five years of active 
labor was improved by Dr. Alexander in the 
preparation of various writings, in addition to the 
duties which fell to him in the discharge of his 
ministerial and professional functions. Among 
his published works are a volume of Sermons, 
entitled “ Consolation, in Discourses on Select 
Topics, Addressed to the Suffering People of 
God,” “Thoughts on Family Worship,” a series 
of essays, ‘* The American Mechanic and Work- 
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ingman,” a biography of his father, Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, and numerous contributions to peri- 
odical literature. For several years he was one 
of the principal contributors to the Princeton 
‘* Review ;” was the author of some of the pub- 
lications of the American Tract Society, and 
wrote for the “Literary World,” during the 
best days of that periodical, under the sig. 
nature of ‘ Cesariensis.” Dr. Alexander was 
personally extremely popular. His learning 
was extensive, particularly in doctrinal theology, 
and he was long regarded as one of the leading 
minds in the Old School branch of the Presby- 
terian Church. He made many friends, and. 
few even of his theological opponents were his: 
enemies, 


Ion. Horace Mann, formerly of Massachu- 
setts, President of Antioch College, in Ohio, 
died August 2d, at Yellow Springs, in Kentucky. 
Mr. Mann, says the “N. Y. Times,” has occu- 
pied a very prominent position before the pub- 
lic, as a writer and lecturer on education, and 
as a politician. He was born in Franklin, Mass., 
on the 4th of May, 1796, and was consequently 
in his sixty-fourth year. He was educated at 
Brown University, and practised law with great 
success in his native State, until he accepted the 
post of Secretary of the Board of Education for 
Massachusetts, in which position he devoted 
himself with singular zeal to his duties. In 
1826, he was elected to the Senate of Massachu- 
setts from Boston; and on the death of John 
Quincy Adams he was elected as his successor 
in Congress, in 1848. In 1853, he accepted the 
post of President of Antioch College. 

His reports, while occupying the post of Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
twelve in number, gained him a distinguished 
reputation both in this country and in Europe. 
A part of one of his reports was published sepa- 
rately in 1843, under the title of “ Report ofan 
Educational Tour in Germany, Great Britain,” 
etc. It was republished in London, and has 
attained the rank of an authority in its class of 
works. He also published, in 1850, in a small 
volume, “A Few Thoughts to Young Men,” which 
produced a rejoinder from Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed ; and a companion volume entitled, “ A 
Few Thoughts on the Powers and Duties of 
Women.” In 1852, he published two lectures 
on “ Intemperance.” 

Mr. Mann's permanent place in the annals of 
American biography will be high among those 
who have devoted themselves to the task of 
leaving the world better than they found it. He 
had all the faults of a vigorous, passionate, em- 
phatic character, and with those faults its vir- 
tues too. It is to him more than to any 
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other single person that the primary school 
organization of the United States owes its best 
features; and to him that we are indebted most 
largely for the triumphant naturalization in 
America of the invaluable system of Normal 
Academies for the training of teachers. He 
was in truth, after a sort, the Apostle of skilled 
education on this side of the Atlantic. He 
possessed fine natural powers of oratory, and 
was not less impressive in the lecturer’s desk by 
the simple energy of his eloquence, than con- 
vincing as an author, by the masculine rhetoric 
of his ardent style. 


Hotes on Books, 


Personal Recollections of the American Revolu- 
tion. A private Journal prepared from authen- 
tic Domestic Records, together with Reminis- 
cences of Washington and Lafayette. Edited 
by Sidney Barclay. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton, 1859. 12mo. 251 pp. 


Tus is an extremely handsome and interesting 
volume. Is it purely imaginary, or have real 
family papers been used, with other material, to 
form the present journal? This the reader 
must decide. The picture of life in the days of 
the Revolution is lifelike, and wears all the 
look of reality, yet we are antiquarian enough 
to prefer to see the originals as originals. Will 
not the editor favor us with a few scraps from 
that family archivium ? 

Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 
Vol. I. No. II. 

We are happy to see that though not promised as 

amonthly, the second number so soon follows the 

first. Selections from the records of Salem are 
continued, and it closes with a very interesting 
sketch of the early history of the commerce of 

Salem, by G. F. Chever. To those in various 

parts of the country who owe their origin to 

the men of Salem, this serial cannot but be 
most interesting. 

History of the Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
N. J., from the first settlement of the town. 
By John Hall, D.D., Member of the Presbyte- 
rian Historical Society, the Historical Society 
of New Jersey, Penn. and Wisc. New York: 
A. F. Randolph, 1859. 12mo. 462 pp, 

Tus is a very full history of the Presbyterian 

Church in Trenton—the Church of Hart the 

signer, and Fitch the inventor. The notices of 

the Rev. Messrs Cowell, Kirkpatrick, Spencer, 
and Armstrong, are highly interesting, and 
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general readers will find much valuable matter 
of general interest on the history of Trenton, 
and especially of the proposal to make it the 
seat of government of the United States. No- 
tices of eminent members of the Church are 
given, with full references; and, as many of 
them figured in the Revolutionary times, the 
work will be useful for reference. Among mat- 
ters which few would here expect, is a very 
good account of Collins’ Trenton quarto Bible. 

Proceedings of theNew Jersey Historical Society. 

Vol. VILL. No. IV. 

Tus number completes the eighth volume of the 
Society’s Proceedings, and among other impor- 
tant papers, contains one on the northern boun- 


dary line between New Jersey and New York. 


By Wm. A. Whitehead, Esq., with a map. 


History of the town of Newburg, N. Y. 
M. Ruttenberger. No. III. 


Tis number of the history treats, and appar- 
ently treats ably, the important subject of the 
“Newburg addresses,” and has some details on 
free thinking, which centred, for a time, in the 
town, with more pleasing revolutionary remini- 
scences, 


By E. 


An Historical Account of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, from its foundation, a.p. 1695, to a.p. 
1841. By the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, D.D., 
Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia: Burns 
& Sieg, 1859. 120. 480 pp. 

Tus is a very interesting account of the church 

beneath whose shadow the remains of Franklin 

repose, and where the gallant Mercer first was 
laid. The work is in the form of annals, fol- 
lowed by sketches of the various rectors and 
assistants, and a list of the wardens. The ap- 
pendix contains documents connected with the 
church, and incidental notices, with a pleasing 
sketch of the early history of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, and some of 

the adjoining States. 


Glossary of Supposed Americanisms, collected 
by Alfred L. Elwyn, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co., 1859. 192 pp. 

Tris volume comes in as a valuable addition to 

Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary, and serves a good 

purpose. There can be no doubt that many of 

our seeming peculiarities were brought by our 
ancestors to this country, just as many seeming 

Irishisms were taken to Ireland by the suc- 

cessive English colonies. As the expressions 

became local or obsolete in England, natives of 
that country, finding them in Ireland or America, 
put them down as Irishisms or Americanisms, 
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This occurs to us in connection with the ex- 
pression month's mind. It is still used by Irish 
Catholics, and by their descendants here, to 
mean the solemn mass of requiem, said thirty 
days after the decease of a person; but from the 
change of religion in England, the word, like 
many others, has become of rare occurrence 
there, and has been omitted in English dictiona- 
ries, and come to be treated as an Irishism or 
Americanism, though, as Dr. E remarked, 
purely English. 

As to the expression, ‘a fair shake,” “no 
great shakes,” we think the matter easily ex- 
plained. In our school days, on Long Island, 
we bought fruit of the farmers by the shake of 
the tree; and when few apples came down, or 
what we esteemed few, the cry long and loud 
was, that it was “ Not a fair shake,” and boys 
used the same expression to mean any similar 
unfairness, In the same way the quantity that 
fell, was, or was not, according to our expecta- 
tion, ‘a great shakes.” 

Proceedings at the Consecration of the Cushman 
Monument at Plymouth, September 16, 1858 ; 
including the Discourse and Poem delivered 
on that occasion, together with a list of the 
Contributors to the Monument. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1859. 8vo. 96 pp. 


Tus neat pamphlet gives a most pleasing ac- 
count of the dedication of the monument to 
Elder Cushman, which his descendants, two 
centuries after his coming, have gathered at his 


grave to raise. It is somewhat curious that in 
the same number in which we notice this, we 
give some details as to the venerable elder’s life 
in Holland. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1859. Edited 
by David <A. Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1859. 12mo. 410 pp. 


Tuis volume is not inferior to its predecessors in 
value, and is inestimable as a repertory ‘of the 
advances of science and art. We hope that in 
every State the proper authorities will have it 
placed in the library of each college, academy, 
and district school. 


1. Relation de ce qui s'est passé dans la Mission 
de VImmaculée Conception, au pays des Illi- 
nois, depuis le mois de Mars, 1693, jusqu’en 
Février, 1694. Par le R. Pére Jacques Gra- 
vier, de la Comp. de Jésus. New York: 
Oramoisy Press, 1857. 8vo. 66 pp. 

. Relution de ce qui s'est passé de plus re- 
marquable dans la Mission Abnaquise de 
Sainct Joseph de Sillery, et dans Véstablisse- 
ment de la nouvelle mission de Sainct Fran- 
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- de Sales, l’année 1684. Par le R. P. 
Jacques Bigot de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
New York: Cramoisy Press, 1857. 8vo. 42 pp. 

. Relation de ce qui s'est passé de plus re- 
marquable dans la Mission Abnaquise de Sainct 
Joseph de Sillery et de Sainct Frangois de 
Sales, l’année 1685. Par le R. Pére Jacques 
Bigot de la Compagnie de Jésus. New York: 
Crainoisy Press, 1858. 22 pp. 

. Relation de ce qui sest passé de plus re- 
marquable dans la Mission des Abnaquis a 
? Acadie, année 1701. Par le Pére Vincent 
Bigot de la Compagnie de Jésus. New York: 
Cramoisy Press, 1858. 8vo. 36 pp. 

5. Relation du Voyage entrepris par feu M. 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, pour dé- 
couvrir dans le golfe du Méxique l’embou- 
chure du fleuve de Mississipy, par son frére 
M. Cavelier, prétre de St. Sulpice. New 
York: Cramoisy Press, 1858. 8vo. 54 pp. 

. La Vie du R. P. Pierre Joseph Marie Chau- 
monot de la compagnie de Jésus, missionnaire 
dans la Nouvelle France. New York: Cra- 
moisy Press, 1858. 8vo. 108 pp. 

. Suite de la Vie du R. P. Pierre Joseph Marie 
Chaumonot de la Compagnie de Jésus, par un 
Pére de la méme compagnie. New York: 
Cramoisy Press, 1858. 8vo. 66 pp. 

. Relation du Voyage des premiéres Ursulines a 
la nouvelle Orléans et de leur établissement 
encette ville. Par la Rev. Mére St. Augustin 
de Tranchepain, Supérieure, avec les lettres 
circulaires de quelques unes de ses Sceurs et de 
la dite Mére. New York: Cramoisy Press, 
1859. 8vo. 62 pp. 

. Régistres des Baptesmes et Sepultures qui se 
sont faits au Fort du Quesne pendant les 
années 1758, 1754, 1755, 1756. New York: 
Cramoisy Press, 1859. 8vo. 52 pp. 

10. Journal de la Guerre du Micissippi contre 
les Chicachas, en 1739 et fini en 1740, le ler 
d’Avril, par un officier de l’'armée de M. de 
Nouaille. New York: Cramoisy Press, 1859. 
8vo. 92 pp. 


We have already noticed two volumes of this 
series of historical papers, edited by Mr. Shea. 
His original design was to publish only such 
manuscripts as had been prepared by Jesuit 
Fathers, to form a sequel to their Relations; 
but we are happy to see that he has enlarged his 
scope. The Life of Chaumonot is remarkably 
curious, and contains many details not found 
elsewhere. The Journal of the Abbé Cavelier, 
the brother of the unfortunate La Salle, is a 
most useful adjunct to the work of Joutel, and 
contains some facts as to early Spanish occu- 
pancy of Texas, that have always been kept 
back. The account of the foundation of the 
Ursuline Convent at New Orleans, gives much 
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light not only as to the history of that convent, 
which has subsisted under the French, Spanish, 
and American flags for over a century, but as to 
the colony of Louisiana, while the history of the 
same colony gains much by the account of 
Bienville’s useless Chickasaw campaign. The 
Register of Fort du Quesne gives a picture of 
the French post, and some new details as to 
Braddock’s defeat, containing an entry of the 
burial of Beaujeux, the French commander, 
which we insert elsewhere. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Mr. Grorce H. Lovett, of 131 Fulton street, 
who is favorably known to the numismatic 
world as one of our most accomplished and en- 
terprising medal die sinkers, has just issued a 
beautiful medal of Washington. It is about one 
inch and a half in diameter, and bears upon the 
obverse a profile head of the Father of his 
Country, with the legend, ‘“‘ George Washington, 
first President of the U4 States.” Upon the 
reverse is a fine representation of the Mount 
Vernon mansion, with the legend, ‘ Washing- 
ton’s Residence at Mount Vernon.” 

This medal is the first of a series which the 
artist, if properly encouraged, contemplates issu- 
ing in commemoration of the Presidents of the 
United States, bearing their likenesses upon one 
side, and their residences on the other. 

This series, judging from the specimens before 
us, will be one of great historical interest, and 
will be much admired. Every collector, and, in 
fact, every lover of American History, should 
patronize the project that Mr. Lovett has in 
view. 


“We learn,” says the “ Abbeville Banner,” 
“that Dr. J. H. Logan has in press the first vol- 
ume of his History of the Upper Country of 
South Carolina, from the earliest period to the 
close of the Revolution in 1776. 

“This work will present a minute detail of 
things and events in the history of the upper 
country, from primitive times to the commence- 
ment of the Cherokee war of 1760, embracing a 
field of much interest, and in great part unex- 
plored by previous writers of Carolina history.” 


“The desire has been very generally ex- 
pressed,” says the ‘“ Boston Courier,” “that a 
collection of Mr. Choate’s orations and writings 
should be published, and we have been frequently 
asked whether any arrangement had yet been 


made for this object. We are able to state upon 
the very best authority, that the enterprise of 
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editing Mr. Choate’s works has been undertaken 
by his own family, for the benefit of the estate ; 
and that a complete collection of his various lit- 
erary productions will be published at as early a 
date as possible, in connection with a biography. 
This is as it should be. We shall thus have a 
compilation of his writings and speeches, pre- 
pared under the most favorable circumstances ; 
and we shall also have a sketch, not only of his 
public career, but of his private life and charac- 
ter, from the hands of those by whom he was 
best known and most dearly cherished. We 
trust that this paragraph will serve as a suffi- 
cient intimation to any who might have con- 
templated the collection of Mr. Choate’s works, 
as a mere literary speculation; and that his es- 
tate, not of itself large, may thus have all the 
benefit of a posthumous publication of his wri- 
tings.” 


Mr. Murpuy’s Leypen Papers.—The present 
number of the Magazine contains No. 1 of a se- 
ries of valuable papers from Mr. Murphy, Ame- 
rican Minister at the Hague, respecting the 
Plymouth Pilgrims during their residence at 
Leyden, in Holland. By instituting a thorough 
search at that place for traces of Robinson and 
his congregation, Mr. M. has brought to light 
several important particulars of them, which 
have escaped previous investigation. To their de- 
scendants, and to students of American history, 
these fresh discoveries, relating to the first suc- 
cessful colonization of our northern shores, must 
be deeply interesting and eminently attractive. 


We learn from a correspondent that the second 
volume of Rev. Dr. Stevens’ “History of 
Georgia” is now in type, and will be issued early 
in the autumn. 

The work was undertaken a number of years 
ago, and the first volume made its appearance 
in 1847. The concluding portion, which is soon 
to appear, has been thus far delayed in conse- 
quence of the removal of the author from the 
State, and the pressing cares of acity church. 
We predict for the work a cordial greeting. 


Mr. Jozt MunseEtt, of Albany, has in press the 
following : 

“Diary of the Siege of Detroit, in the War 
with Pontiac, with a Narrative of the Principal 
Events of the Siege, by Major Robert Rogers, 
and other Original Documents, never before 
printed.” 

“ Obstructions to the Navigation of Hudson’s 
River, by Fire Ships, Chain at Fort Montgomery, 
Chevaux-de-Frise at Fort Washington, and at 
Pollopel’s Island, and Chain at West Point, with 
Notes and Illustrations by E. M. Ruttenber, Esq.” 





